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Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the 


Sweet, Orr & Co.. OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 





COATS ? The employees in the factories of 
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SWEET, ORR & CO., 


the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 








United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 

All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
Conditions. 

Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
label being attached tou the pockets of garments bear- 
ing the name of «SWEET, ORR & CO.” 
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In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of your 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 


RHODE ISLAND PERKINS HORSE SHOE Co., 


aw Perkins Pattern Horse and Mule Shoes. 
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Snow, Road or Troiting Shoes. 
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oo. 0. Mule and Jack Shoes. 


Mule Shoes. 
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“PERKINS” Light, Medium and Heavy Patterns. 
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*“PERKINS” X.1.. Steel Shoes. 
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When rich men enjoy what they earn not, 
And poor men not which they earn, 

O then and for justice I utter 
The thoughts that within me burn.” 


—J. H. Morris. 
—@—-o-——— —_ 


The Baltimore Central Body. 
BY JAMES DUNCAN, 

Observing that a brief history of central bodies is 
made a feature in the FEDERATIONIST, I have noted 
some of the points in the existence of the above organ- 
ization in hope that they may inspire other meetings 
to similar or surpassing activity, 

Fourteen years have passed since the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor sprang into existence, and if Rev. 
John Jasper, the colored preacher, who asserts that 
“the sun do move,’’ wants a superb illustration for 
his bon mot, the history of the united trade unions of 
the Monumental City will come very close to filling 
the bill. The original members of the Federation who 
are still actively allied with the movement, point with 
pride to the organization’s achievements for labor’s 
betterment during the fourteen years since a few 
unions of some eight hundred men in the aggregate 
first banded together to fight their common battles 
against injustice in any shape. From eight hundred 
members the Federation’s allies have grown to many 
thousands, and the joint record is a living mosaic, 
with tangible and substantial representations of more 
than a score of notable victories as the fruits of the 
confederacy, whose aim was solely to benefit and pro- 
tect its members, and, through them, general interests 
of the city. The record isn’t a study in still-life, for 
the excellent laws that have been passed through Fed- 
eration efforts and the steals that were defeated before 
the legislature in the same way, are imperishable monu- 
ments that speak for themselves. 

It was back in the first year of the last decade—in 
1881—that what are now prominent unions in the Fed- 
eration were in existence as individual organizations; 
and while they had the same objects and worked along 
the same lines in attaining them, a progressive spirit 
in all gradually developed into a plan for federated 
interests. It was believed that with such a society in 
active operation, stronger and more satisfactory battles 
could be waged against anything that threatened the 
well-being of individual unions. It was but another 
step for committees from the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, Cigarmakers and Printers to meet, and, Minerva- 


like, the5Baltimore Federation of Labor had become 
reality. The infant society was healthy, and other 
unions and Knights of Labor assemblies soon affiliated, 
five delegates representing each body, and the whole 
number composing the central organization. 

Thus was formed the nucleus of the present organi- 
zation, and for two years after its founding, the prin- 
cipal feature was organization of the unorganized, in 
which Bransly of the crispins, (new Judge Bransly,) 
Weeks of the silversmiths, (now a prosperous criminal 
lawyer, and for eight years state labor statistician, ) 
and Appleby of the wood carvers, (now assistant editor 
of the Baltimore Su,) took a prominent part. Much 
having been accomplished in this line, some attention 
was turned to legislation, and certain obnoxious blue 
laws and conspiracy measures were the first to be 
threatened with the Federation’s axe. Up to this time 
it was a case of clear-cut conspiracy under the laws of 
Maryland to merely organize as trades unions, but in 
1884, the then three-year-old body succeeded in having 
the measure wiped off the statute books. Duriug the 
passage of the bill, the Federation sent a delegation of 
four hundred men to Annapolis, ‘ the ancient city on 
the Severn river,’’ on a special train, and demanded 
from the legislature the repeal of the conspiracy law. 
The crusade was eminently successful, and the organ- 
ization of trades unions was legalized. In receiving 
the delegation, the governor expressed himself favor- 
ably towards the legislation by the central body, and 
made use of the memorable remark that, if he could 
have his way, the minimum would be 

“Kight hours for work, 
Kight hours for play, 
Fight hours for rest, and 
Kight shillings per day.’ 
This to govern unskilled labor, and skilled labor to get 
as much more as possible. 

Soon after this the Bureau of Labor was established, 
and Thomas Weeks, from the Federation, was appointed 
as statistician. About this time the Knights of Labor 
began to forge ahead, and for two years had nearly 
everything their own way. The old unions held their 
own, but nearly all of the new organizations went with 
the K. of L., and swelled the latter’s ranks, so that, 
combined with the trades unionists, organized labor 
bid fair to secure in the way of legislation nearly 
everything of a popular nature demanded by working 


people. Agitation on economic lines was at fever heat 
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Midnight Assembly, like Jonah’s gourd, sprang up in 
a night, and car drivers’ and conductors’ long hours 
were made a special grievance to be remedied. So 
well was the matter handled, that, in a comparatively 
short time, a bill was passed by the legislature making 
it illegal for any company to work its street car men 
over twelve hours a day. 

This brings the chronicle down to the Richmond 
convention of the Knights of Labor in 1886, and which 
marked an epoch in the history of this body. At that 
time the high-water mark of the now tottering organi- 
zation was reached, for that convention was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. The cigarmakers, by 
that time a powerful national union, were picked out 
by Powderly for crucifixion, but the fallen leader 
pulled the wrong wires and got left. At this conven- 
tion a resolution was passed that all cigarmakers must 
either leave the union or be turned out by the Knights’ 
organization. It was bad legislation. The result was 
that the cigarmakers did neither of the things they 
were ‘‘ordered’’ todo. Instead they remained in the 
union and withdrew from the K. of L., and caused 
that order to commence its down-hill race, which all 
but culminated at the last convention. 

The Richmond convention also decided that no 
assemblies of the K. of I,. should be allowed to con- 
tribute to other organizations, and this caused many 
assemblies to withdraw from the local Federation, 
because their membership therein was ‘‘ contributing ’’ 
to the Federation of ‘Trade and Labor Unions of Amer- 
ica—the original name of the American Federation of 
Labor. But these assemblies had nearly swamped the 
Federation before withdrawing. ‘The funds had been 
squandered and the body was left in debt. 

Signs of the times showed that if the central body 
was to bea useful organization, the trades unions must 
be the agency. The American Federation of Labor 
convention at Columbus, O., in 1886, resolved that 
central bodies controlled by the K. of I. should not 
thereafter be admitted to membership, and certificates 
of affiliation had to be applied for, setting forth what 
central bodies were composed of. This action was taken 
by the few remaining Baltimore assemblies as notice to 
quit, and they did so good-naturedly, leaving the trades 
unions to build up from the wreck. How well they 
have done so, and what a blessing in disguise the K. 
of 1. withdrawals have proved, need not here be com- 
mented on. ‘The organization, its record, and its mem- 
bership, silently speak for themselves. It is now an 
institution doing solid business on sound principles 
and on a sound financial basis. 

The first trial for the eight-hour day under Federa- 
tion auspices was inaugurated May 1, 1886, by the 
cigarmakers and carpenters. The former were suc- 
cessful, but the latter failed. 

Following these material gains, the Federation took 
up municipal affairs, and a history of this is a detailed 
narrative of many useful ordinances which were enacted 
as repayment to the organization for its trouble. The 
law making bathrooms compulsory appurtenances in 
all houses built in Baltimore City was the first of these. 
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Then followed, in rapid succession, replacing four-inch 
brick walls with the nine-inch article, making com- 
pulsory the building of brick and cement wells and 
pools in the interest of public health, arched brick 
or stone lintels instead of wooden affairs, and fire 
escapes on factory and other buildings. 

The Federation then turned its attention to state 
legislation, and a gas bill then pending was shown 
up in all its incongruities. The original bill was a 
scandalous affair, and but for the timely rebuke would 
have passed. The three companies, which had been 
selling the illuminating stuff at fifty cents per thousand 
feet, combined as one grab-all corporation, and ran 
the price up to two dollars per thousand feet. Then 
this outfit had the consummate nerve and gall to ask 
the legislature to fix the legal price of gas at that 
figure. The unions ‘ kicked’’ so loud and so long 
that even the ‘‘ gas lobby’’ heard and resorted to buy 
enough votes to secure their legislation. They found 
‘*takers’’ in abundance, but ‘‘ the dread of something 
after,’’ added to ‘‘ that conscience which makes cow- 
ards of us all,’’ caused a pause. A trained diplomat 
was dispatched to the state metropolis to feel the public 
pulse, who returned to the capital with the news that 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per thousand feet was 
the top figure. This coup de etat by the trades unions 
has saved to all consumers of illuminating gas seventy- 
five cents on every thousand feet for the past seven 
years. 

Our public parks, of which we have many, are sup- 
ported by a park tax of nine per cent. on the gross 
receipts of our street car companies. These companies 
entered into a conspiracy to get rid of this tax by offer- 
ing the ‘‘ gas bill’’ legislature to introduce rapid tran- 
sit in Baltimore if the park tax was repealed. Business 
called for rapid transit, and the deal was all but con- 
summated when the central body sent their committee 
to the legislature and demanded of that body not to 
interfere with our public parks legislation. Vigilance 
was again rewarded, the park tax remained, and the 
car companies, sadder, poorer, but wiser, had to pre- 
pare rapid transit for the men whose representatives 
had thwarted their nefarious scheme. Mining inspec- 
tion laws were passed, in great part by the prestige of 
the central body, in this same legislature, which shows 
that even coal mining can be practically benefited by 
this and similar organizations. A weekly pay bill, to 
cover all branches of industry, and which would have 
meant the death of ‘‘ pluck me’’ stores, would have 
passed had not a remaining coterie of the K. of L. 
turned up and offered to accept a bi-monthly arrange- 
ment. This gave legislators a chance to say that labor 
organizations were divided on the question, and the 
bill was dropped. A bill passed providing that munici- 
pal employes should not be required to work more than 
nine hours per diem, and in which a provision was 
inserted protecting the eight hourtrades. The munci- 
ipality, in the meantime, had passed an ordinance pro- 
viding that city work be done by direct employment, 
unskilled labor not to receive less than one dollar and 
sixty-six cents per day. 
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A determined stand has been taken by the central 
body on state taxes: the unions vs. the tax dodgers. 
The dodgers clamor for repeal of an article in the bill 
of rights providing that all shall pay a proportionate 
share of taxes, whether on real or personal estate. The 
unions are for the bill of rights to remain as it is, and 
so taut are the lines drawn that the coming election 
for governor will be decided on this point, and coming 
events cast their shadows favorable to the side espoused 
by the trade unions. A law, of which the cigarmakers 
were preceptors, was forced through the legislature by 
the central body, prohibiting the counterfeiting of 
trade labels. Another provides for the protection of 
life and limb on swinging scaffolds. Another says no 
children shall be employed under twelve years of age, 
but is not strictly carried out. Another prohibits a 
man’s furniture from being seized and sold for debt or 
rent. Another debars trust and loan companies from 
realizing on personal effects, and yet another aims at 
the abolition of the sweat-shop system by imposing a 
heavy fine on any man or company who requires peo- 
ple to work in a room with less than four hundred 
cubic feet of air space to each person. 

Our public school system is carefully guarded by our 
central body, as shown by the remark, not long ago, 
of a prominent school official to a man who submitted 
a proposition concerning the polytechnic institute. He 
said: ‘ Have you invited the co-operation of the Fed- 
eration of Labor? This is a school question, and, if 
that body oppose it, you will scarcely succeed.’’ The 
building trades were not idle while other crafts pro- 
gressed. They got a reduced day’s labor from ten to 
nine and eight hours, and with slight, if any, change 
in wages. If wages lowered to get the hours less, they 
soon were adjusted to the old rate. They achieved a 
masterly stroke of policy in the construction of the 
North avenue bridge. It happened as the depression 
set in. The bridge spans a stream and three rail- 
roads. The mayor recommended a steel structure ; 
the building trades in the central body demanded a 
stone and brick bridge. Had the mayor succeeded, 
the iron work would have come from some distant, 
low-paid section, and if stone was the material the idle 
men of the city would be employed. A long fight fol- 
lowed, ending in a victory for the central body, and in 
a few weeks time the bridge will be finished. Itisa 
mammoth structure, built on the ribbed, skew-arch 
system, and consists of three large eliptical arches. 

The Federation of Labor meets every Wednesday at 
8 p. m., is a finely regulated body and well posted 
on parliamentary proceedure. It holds open meetings 
and is attended by reporters of every paper in the city. 
Its system of doing business is largely by committees, 
who have to hear both sides of every question before 
reporting. It is conceded to be the greatest social and 
moral force in the community, and, although in past 
years it has been a very conservative organization, it 
has become aggressive in recent years, and takes cog- 
nizance of public affairs in such a manner as to merit 
the title, by public men, of being the greatest ‘‘ knock- 
out”’ aggregation of citizens in the state. Much has 


been done by this body in the past, but more remains 
to be done, and will be attended to as circumstances 
will permit. It is a body of evolution and not revolu- 
tion. Its history for the past fourteen years shows 
that it is capable of performing great reforms even in 
the face of the croaker’s lament or the radical’s scorn. 





Mutual Money. 
BY J. T. SMALL. 

Plank 12 of the platform adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor at its last annual convention, held 
in the city of Denver, reads as follows: ‘‘ The aboli- 
tion of the monopoly privilege of issuing money, and 
substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and 
by the people.” 

Every man and woman knows now that the money 
question is one of the burning issues of the day; in 
fact, the writer of these lines believes it to be the chief 
one. What we want is to secure a money which shall 
be free from interest, if such a thing can be done, for 
it is mainly through the power of interest that the rich 
are able to draw to themselves the wealth they do 
nothing to create. 

Is it possible for the people of this great nation to 
found a banking system which shall bring about this 
result? I believe that it is, and that it can be done in 
a very short time, when the people shall have the mat- 
ter fairly placed before them. 

Money, as most of us know, is a tool invented by 
man to aid him in carrying on trade, and such money, 
to-day, is largely made up of notes issued by the three 
or four thousand national banks in the country. 

To start a national bank, a certain number of per- 
sons must unite together and get a charter from the 
general government, and, by the terms of the bank- 
ing law, the bank can, after having bought a proper 
amount of government bonds, have furnished to it by 
the United States treasury department ninety per cent 
of the face value of said bonds in bank notes with 
which to start in business. These notes come to the 
banks in sheets, and all the bank officials have to do is 
to cut them apart and have them signed by the presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank to which they are sent. 
The notes are now ready to go out among the people, 
and how is this done? Aside from what is paid to the 
employes of the bank in salaries and what goes to the 
stockholders in dividends, nearly the whole of the 
notes are started in circulation through loans to busi- 
ness men. Suppose a man wants a thousand dollars. 
He goes to the bank and offers his note, and if the 
officials are satisfied it is secured by, say two thousand 
dollars’ worth of property, the exchange is made, and 
he goes off with the bank’s promises to pay money, 
while his own is locked up in the bank vault. Now, 
for this favor, he allows the bank to deduct from six to 
twelve per cent from the face of the note, according 
to the section of the country in which the transaction 
takes place. 

We have now come to a vital point, and one which 
at once raises the following question: Why does the 
man pay this large sum to the bank in order that he 
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may get his money to use in his business? The answer 
to this question must be, that, as yet, there has been 
no concerted action among the people looking to 
the founding of a mutual banking system, by which 
any person who possesses credit shall be able to unite 
with others, so that the payment of interest can be 
avoided. In place of taking our credit to monopoly’s 
banks, to get it in such shape that we can use it to 
trade with our fellows, let us form our associations and 
have the business done a@/ cos. 

The notes which our friend obtained from the bank, 
in exchange for his, had no better security behind them 
than did his—the only difference being that the notes 
of the bank were immediately available for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce, while his were not. But, 
by forming our mutual banks, and pledging our prop- 
erty as security for the note issues, we can derive the 
same benefit, minus the interest charge, as we now get 
from exchanging our notes for those of the banks that 
live on usury. 

It is estimated that it would not cost us more than 
one per cent for money created through the agency of 
a mutual banking association. This, it is contended, 
will raise an ample amount to pay office rent, clerk 
hire, unavoidable losses that must occur, and other 
incidental expenses. What a boon to the millions a 
system which shall reduce the interest on our circula- 
ting medium to one per cent will prove can only be 
imagined by those who have given the subject careful 
thought. ‘Tothe thousands of our brothers and sisters 
whose only capital is their labor, the founding of such 
a banking system will mean much, for money will be 
made more plentiful and wages will at once increase, 
under the operation of a well-known law. 

In conclusion, permit me to urge upon the readers 
of your magazine the importance of studying the argu- 
ments which are being advanced in favor of mutual 
banking. Let them do this, and your correspondent 
is fully satisfied that they will come to the conclusion 
that it is by this method that the money question is to 
be solved. It is by the adoption of some such plan as 
this that plank 12, quoted at the head of this article, is 
to be given full effect. 

Income Tax Decision. 
BY S. B. HOKFGEN. 





If the decision of the court is a correct construction 
of the constitution, then we should amend it as speed- 
ily as possible. 

Among the objects to be secured by the adoption of 
the constitution, enumerated in the preamble, is to 
esiablish justice, promote the general welfare, etc. If, 
with this purpose in view, it is found that the vast 
revenues of the Astors, derived from rents, can not be 
taxed, while the tenants can be taxed on the income 
derived from the business carried on on the real estate, 
the decision of the court nullifies the preamble. The 
court undoubtedly leans, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the interests of wealth and capital. 

After the slave trade became piracy under the bans 
of the United States, the policy of the government 


was when a vessel was captured in the trade to carry it 
into a southern port, where the courts generally, and 
perhaps always, acquitted the accused. After Mr. Lin- 
coln was elected, a slave-trading vessel was captured 
and run into a northern port, where the captain was 
tried for the crime and hung. 

The same bans and constitution were in force in 
southern ports that were in force in northern ports 
In one section of the country no conviction of a slave 
trader could be had; in the other he was promptly 
hung. It may not be said that the southern judges 
violated their oath of office, or that the judges of the 
northern courts did. Both were swayed by the strong 
public opinion around them. 

The judges, in their intercourse with their fellow- 
men, are, almost exclusively, with the class that is 
opposed to the income tax or a system of bans that 
would tend toa more equal distribution of the products 
of labor. So great is this influence that it must become 
the fixed policy of the people to always elect a chief 
magistrate who will exert the influence of his office in 
the appointment of judges, as vacancies occur, who 
will be swayed by the many rather than by the few 
with whom they have personal intercourse. 

In nothing that the courts say is this feeling more 
manifest than in comparing a co-ordinal branch of the 
government to walking delegates. The legislative 
department is just as likely to give force and effect to 
the preamble of the constitution as the supreme court. 

The decision may be characterized as coward/y. 

The executive and legislative departments have made 
mugwumps and independents by the millions, and this 
decision of the court will swell the number. 

Let us hope that before the next election the people 
will have outlined a policy that no party can oppose 
without defeat. 

es 
Economic Fallacies — Indirect Taxation: 
Its Iniquity. 
BY WILLIAM H. JOHNSON. 

That illustrious genius, whose keen insight, nearly 
four hundred years ago, anticipated most important 
discoveries of later times in matters of social science 
and of government, in his ‘‘ Utopia’’ describes the 
whole system of society arou. | him as ‘ nothing but 
a conspiracy of the rich against the poor.’’ ‘The 
rich,’’ he says, ‘‘ are ever striving to pare away some- 
thing further from the daily wages of the poor by pri- 
vate fraud and even by public law, so that the wrong 
already existing (for it is a wrong, that those from 
whom the state derives most benefit should receive 
least reward ) is made yet greater by means of the law 
of the state. The rich devise every means by which 
they may, in the first place, secure to themselves what 
they have amassed by wrong, and then take to their 
own use and profit, at the lowest possible price, the 
work and labor of the poor. And so soon as the rich 
decide on adopting these devices in the name of the 
public, then they become law.’’ This description, writ- 
ten by heroic Sir Thomas Moore, who lost his head 
because he would not do the bidding of a tyrant, 
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exactly fits the case of indire&t taxation. It is one of 
the products of ‘‘ the conspiracy of the rich against 
the poor.’ Conceived in monarchial countries, and 
expressly designed to lay the burden of sustaining the 
government on the shoulders of the working classes, 
without their knowing it—‘‘to pluck the goose without 
making it squeal’’—it should never have gained admit- 
tance into republican America. From the beginning, 
it has been a source of interminable strife, an inex- 
haustible fountain of injustice, and one of the chief 
means by which colossal fortunes have been built up 
at the expense of labor. 

let me try to make this clear: Revenue being 
needed to bear the expense of government, the plain 
and honest thing to do is to assess all citizens accord- 
ing to the amount of interest which they have at stake 
in the maintenance of the state, outside of their own 
lives—that is, the amount of their possessions, or, if 
you choose, the extent of their pecuniary ability. But 
this plan is open to two serious objections: /7rs/, The 
wealthy would feel it a great hardship if they were 
made to bear their full share of the expenses of gov- 
ernment. Second, All classes, rich and poor, would 
then know just how much they were actually paying 
in taxes, and there would be either a revolt and an 
upsetting of the whole concern, or such severe economy 
would be insisted on as would bring the expenses of gov- 
ernment down to the lowest figure, curtailing the mag- 
nificent revenues of official parasites and turning out 
a small army of useless office holders. Clearly, direét 
taxation would not do. Something must be devised 
to draw the money from the working people chiefly, 
and then to cover up the amount so taken, that they 
might be squeezed without knowing it. It was seen 
that if a man should be taxed ten dollars for the privi- 
lege of wearing an overcoat, he would rebel against 
such an outrage, but if, by any hocus-pocus, he could 
be prevailed on to buy the garment, with the tax added 
to its original cost, he would not suspect the extent of 
his robbery. This is the method of indire¢t taxation. 
It shifts the burden from shoulder to shoulder, grow- 
ing heavier all the time, until, at last, it sticks on the 
shoulders of the consumer. 

It is a method which violates the first principle of 
taxation, which is, that all citizens should contribute 
to the support of the government as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abilities. It exploits 
the great mass of the people for the benefit of the 
wealthy. Direct taxation would fall on what a man 
possesses, but indirect taxation touches only what he 
consumes. 

Suppose A's income to be $100,000, and his expend- 
iture $10,000, Since he is taxed only on the things 
which he buys, nine-tenths of his income escapes tax- 
ation, and this annual surplus quickly rolls upa splen- 
did fortune. 

B has an income, let us say, of $900, of which all is 
expended in buying the necessaries which his family 
requires. He pays taxes, therefore, on his entire 


income. In other words, government exacts a tribute 


from him on every dollar which he earns, while it 


takes toll from A only on one dollar out of every ten 
coming in to him. 

Another elementary principle of political economy 
which is violated by this iniquitous system, is that a 
tax should take out and keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury. In other words, the 
government ought to be able to secure the whole 
amount which the tax costs the people, less only the 
expense of collection. Under the system of indirect 
taxation, on the contrary, the original impost is enor- 
mously increased beyond the revenue obtained from 
it. Suppose a duty laid on an article at its production 
or its importation. The producer or importer pays the 
tax, adds the amount of it to the cost of the article, 
and charges for the latter a price which will give him 
a profit on the entire sum. The wholesale dealer, who 
buys of him, repeats the same operation. Thus, at 
each transfer, the original amount of the tax is swollen 
by the profits charged on it. By the time the article 
reaches the consumer, he must pay not only its prime 
cost, plus the profits of all the middle-men, but the 
original amount of the tax, plus the additions so made. 
Yet, what the government receives is only the bare 
duty, less the cost of collection. Thus, on the basis of 
a large revenue, a burden of hundreds of millions in 
excess of what goes into the treasury is laid on the 
shoulders of the people, and the whole system, like a 
public debt, affords a profitable investment to the cap- 
italist. 

Another palpable objection to this system of dis- 
guised extortion is that the enhanced cost of living 
for all classes, while it is of small moment to the 
wealthy consumer, frightfully increases to the work- 
ingman the cost of maintaining himself and his fam- 
ily. The fairest system of taxation is the simplest and 


openest. 
= - ~~: 


Functions and Value of Money. 
BY A. lL. BALLOU. 


The student of sociology must regard money as the 
most potent factor in civilization, the motor power of 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce. It behooves 
all who regard the welfare of society to acquaint them- 
selves with its origin, history and evolution. Original 
money was undoubtedly a simple token of value to 
facilitate exchange—the trinkets and jewelry of a 
primitive people—and as gold and silver came to be 
regarded as the most valuable of these, custom estab- 
lished them as the money of the world. Cunning men 
were not slow to see the advantage to be gained in 
accumulating and hoarding this form of wealth; the 
necessity of its use in trade enabled them to obtain a 
high rate of usury, and Shylock became a power behind 
the throne. As the editor of the 7wentieth Century 
writes: ‘‘The tribes of the financiers thenceforth 
became the most powerful and most successful of all 
robber tribes. The superstition that their medium of 
exchange was the only possible one was carefully 
fostered through the ages. Financial families were 
founded, of which the Rothschilds are a notable type. 
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Their power to extort tribute became so great that 
nations and governments bowed before them and leg- 
islatures did their bidding. It is a fact that no nation 
in Europe dare declare war without the consent of the 
reigning family, who, with their confederates and 
dependents, control the monopoly of money, before 
whom all other monopolists bow and surrender a por- 
tion of their respective plunder.”’ 

But it must not be forgotten that if governments are 
beholden to Shylock, Shylocks are equally dependent 
upon the support of governments. The power of all 
monopoly depends upon superstition, supplemented 
by government authority. It is this and this only 
that enables certain individuals to get the lion’s share 
of all created wealth. I believe, upon a careful inves- 
tigation of the monopoly of any and all factors in the 
acquisition of wealth, it will be found to rest upon 
special privilege, which is but another name for gov- 
ernment. 

It is apparent that this monopoly of money is the 
fountain-head of all our trouble. The question arises, 
can this source be cut off? And this involves an 
inquiry into the nature and constitution of money 
itself. ‘‘ A medium of exchange ;’’ ‘‘a tool of trade ;”’ 
‘a yard-stick of commerce.’’ ‘This is a property uni- 
versally conceded. Webster defines it ‘‘coin; stamped 
metal; usually gold, silver or copper, stamped by 
public authority,’’—that is to say, government. Here 
we find another property—the fiat of authority. The 
question is, is it really the stamp or the coin, the gold 
or government, that makesit money? Isit the intrinsic 
value of the coin, or is there a monetary value that 
inheres in gold alone, or is this value in the stamp? 
Is money a property of gold or government, or does it 
require a union of the two to establish ‘‘monetary 
value?’’ Our money is evidently the result of such a 
union, and hence it has become a subject of monopoly. 
The controller of gold unites his interests with the 
controller of government, and trade and commerce are 
laid under tribute, and so long as the basis of money 
rests on gold, supplemented with the stamp of gov- 
ernment, so long will the combine exist, and its para- 
lyzing influence remain and be an obstacle to the best 
interests of civilization. 

Another property made possible by monopoly is an 
increase derived from the use of money. It is not 
usury—that is, recompense for a loan—but rather an 
increase in the value of all money in use. ‘Tools, 
machinery and land,’’ says political economy, ‘‘yield 
rent; money yields interest.’’ This is its legal aspect. 
For this the state adopted it. It is this that enables 
politicians to lay tribute upon the people. It is this 
that enables government to strengthen and perpetuate 
itself in its fellowship with Shylock. It is this that 
has perverted the original, simple token of value, a 
tool of trade, into a veritable club of civilization. 

‘*Money,”’ says political economy, ‘‘is a measure of 
value,’’ or, ‘‘a standard of value.’’ But what is value 
—can it be measured? Is there any measure or stan- 
dard whereby we may ascertain the value of any com- 
modity? I think not. What, then, does it mean? 


A measure or standard should determine something. 
What does money determine? Let us see: A dollar 
contains a certain number of grains of gold of a cer- 
tain degree of fineness. This is used asa uni? of value, 
as a foot isa unit of long measure. Hence, we may 
speak of money as a measure of gold ; we may speak 
of value in terms of money—that is to say, we accept 
the various denominations of money as certair units 
of value. Gold has been established by law as the 
basis of money, and we are forced to accept this stan- 
dard. It was necessary for the purposes of Shylock; 
it was necessary for the purpose of those who estab- 
lished government; it was necessary for the purpose 
of ‘‘political economy.’’ But a new political or social 
economy is demanding a dollar established as a unit 
of value, applicable to all things exchangeable —a 
dollar that has real value in itself, or represents such 
value, in order to be recognized as an equivalent. 

‘*Money,’’ says an economist, ‘‘is an evidence of 
debt. If the debt be well secured, and the certificate 
of the debt be drawn so as to carry forceful conviction 
that it is well secured, then such evidences of debt 
will pass from hand to hand in exchange for wealth, 
and such certificate of debt will be money.’’ Such 
money, he claims, would be ‘‘a labor-saving device for 
the facilitation of exchange.’’ This is, or should be, 
the only function of money. The amount in circula- 
tion should equal the amount required to transact the 
business of the country. As a tool of trade, every 
trader should be able to exchange his wealth for it; 
that is to say, every man having wealth and wishing 
to exchange it for other wealth should be able to 
receive in lieu of that wealth this medium—money. 

It is evident that value is that property of a thing 
that makes it useful. Money should be no exception 
to the rule. Its only value should be its use, and its 
only use should be a medium of exchange. ‘There 
should be no monetary value, but only exchangeable 
value—whatever exchangeable value gold might pos- 
sess, to that extent gold might be represented by 
money; and so should every other commodity. This 
monetizing all wealth would, I believe, reduce the 
value of gold—that is, its present value—to such an 
extent as to make it useless as a currency. The best 
money would be those ‘‘certificates of debt,’’ money 
representing wealth deposited or held for redemption; 
and mutual banking would soon make money so plen- 
tiful that its monopoly would be impossible, and inter- 
est would become obsolete. 

cniennicenseintiaiaicbin ' 

You can bring the rain where you will, by planting 
wisely and tending carefully ; drought where you will, 
by ravage of woods and neglect of the soil. Yon 
might have the rivers of England as pure as the crys- 
tal of the rocks,—beautiful in falls, in lakes, in living 
pools,—so full of fish that you might take them out 
with your hands instead of nets. Or you may do 
always as you have done now, turn every river of Eng- 
land into a common sewer, so that you cannot so much 
as baptize an English baby but with filth, unless you 
hold its face out in the rain, and even that falls dirty. 
—Ruskin. 
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The German-American Typographia. 
By HvuGO MILLER, SECRETARY. 


Amongst the few trade unions of this country that 
succeeded in establishing the eight-hour workday on 
May 1, 1886, and that has upheld it ever since, we find 
the German-American Typographia, now a part of the 
International Typographical Union. ‘This is so much 
the more notable in view of the fact that their English- 
speaking brethren have not been so successful in short- 
ening the hours of labor, so far, in the book and 
job offices. Therefore, I think, a brief statement of 
the history and workings of the German-American 
Typographia will be interesting to the readers of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, especially as the German- 
American Typographia has a beneficial system sur- 
passed by no other trade union of America. 

The German-American Typographia was organized 
at Philadelphia in April, 1873, by delegates of German 
printers’ organizations of the following seven cities: 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland and New York, with a total membership of 
three hundred and sixteen. Although small in num- 
ber, the delegates, who had been trained in trade union 
principles in the old country, set in with a will, and 
decided upon forming a national union and publishing 
a semi-monthly official journal, the Deutsch-Amerika 
nische Buchdrucher-Zettung, which was put into the 
hands of every member of a local union, and which 
helped a good deal in building up and strengthening 
the organization. Knowing by experience that the 
best way to strengthen a union and to keep its mem- 
bers always in rank and file, is to establish a system 
by which the members receive assistance from their 
union in all the emergencies of life, this first conven- 
tion of German printers also decided upon the intro- 
duction of a strike, sick, traveling and death benefit. 

From the platform and preamble, adopted at the 
Philadelphia convention of 1873, I copy the following: 

The object of the union is the financial and intellectual 
improvement of its members by all available means. The 
fundamental principles to obtain this result are: 

1. Forming of printers unions to elevate and promote their 
calling, by obtaining and maintaining a scale of prices. 

The regulation and improvement of the apprenticeship 
system. 

3. Union with other trade organizations to obtain, by way of 
political activity, laws for the protection of labor and the abro 
gation of those detrimental to it. 

4. Supporting members in case of sickness or when unable 
to obtain work or when on strike; also at the death of a mem 
ber's wife, and paying the stipulated amount to the heirs of a 
deceased member. 

5. Supporting in the event of starting co-operative printing 
offices. 

6. Elevating and promoting the intellectual capacity of mem- 
bers by collecting libraries, instruction by scientific and tech 
nical lectures and discussion of the labor cause in general. 

7. Close union of members during all conditions and dangers 
of their calling. 

From 1873 to 1884 the national organization of the 
German printers made slow but steady progress, keep- 
ing up a continuous, successful fight for higher wages, 
shorter hours and a general advance in the standard of 
life for its members. Conventions were held bi-enni- 


ally, but nothing of very great importance occurred 
during that time. The sixth and, so far, last conven- 
tion of the German-American Typographia was held 
in the city of New York in May, 1884. Eleven local 
unions of six hundred and seventy-five members were 
represented. At this convention it was resolved to 
centralize the beneficial features of the organization 
and to equalize the funds of the local unions every six 
months. It was furthermore resolved to abolish all 
regular conventions, and to amend or change the con- 
stitution, to elect the national secretary, and to decide 
other vital questions by the referendum and a general 
vote of the members. This system has proved very 
satisfactory to the membership at large, and no ‘more 
conventions have been held since, although very great 
changes have taken place in the constitution and 
workings of the German-American Typographia, in- 
cluding the amalgamation with the International Typo- 
graphical Union, perfected on July 1, 1894. 

The benefits provided for at the New York conven- 
tion of 1884 were as follows: Sick benefit and out- 
of-work benefit, $5 per week; strike benefit, $7 per 
week ; traveling benefit, two cents per mile for each 
of the first two hundred miles and one cent per mile 
for the rest of the journey; death benefit, $200 for 
a member and $25 for a member's wife. The regu- 
lar dues were stipulated at twenty-five cents per week, 
besides an extra assessment of twenty-five cents in the 
case of death of any member. 

Being a part of the Amalgamated Trades and Labor 
Union of the United States and Canada (the prede- 
cessor of the American Federation of Labor), the 
German-American Typographia favored the inaugura- 
tion of the eight-hour workday on May +, 1886, and 
in the spring of 1886 prepared for gaining the desired 
purpose. A great number of the members were of the 
opinion that this demand was too radical, and favored 
a nine-hour day. But conferences with the bosses 
proved that the nine-hour day, as well as the eight- 
hour day, could not be obtained without a fight, and, 
therefore, the union came to the conclusion that, if it 
had to go into the fight, it would do so for: something 
worth while, and thereupon demanded and gained the 
eight-hour workday. Although the German bosses 
emphatically declared that they could not exist under 
the eight-hour system, inasmuch as they had to com- 
pete with the English offices working under the ten- 
hour system, they are all still in existence and pro- 
gressing—and so is the German-American Typographia 
and its members. 

At the same time as the eight-hour rule went into 
effect (May 1, 1886), the German union adopted a union 
label, of which the following is a copy : 


Ze 





This label soon gained a good foothold among organ- 
ized labor and its friends as an eight-hour label, and 
proved a good help for the printing offices that worked 
under the eight-hour system and union rules. Since 
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the amalgamation of the German-American ‘Typogra- 
phia with the International Typographical Union, the 
German label has been withdrawn in several cities, in 
accordance with the laws of the International ‘TTypo- 
graphical Union, and has been substituted by the label 
of the allied printing trades councils of the different 
cities. 

In 1888 the finances of the German unions were in 
such a fine condition that, by a general vote of the 
members, it was decided to increase the sick benefit 
and the out-of-work benefit to $6 per week, and the 
death benefit for a member’s wife to $50. But, later 
on, the introduction of typesetting machines and 
the business depression generally brought such a strain 
upon the treasury of the German unions, that, in July, 
1894, the sick benefit and the out-of-work benefit had 
to be reduced again to $5 per week. ‘The regular 
dues were raised to forty cents per week, not including 
the death assessments and the dues for local expenses, 
so that the dues now amount to about $2.50 per mem 
ber each month, on the average. This may seem to 
a good many members of other trade unions a very 
high sum ; but please pause a moment and see what 
the German-American Typographia has accomplished 
through the high dues paid by its members: It has 
reduced the hours of labor from twelve and ten to 
eight per day, and it has raised the wages from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. Besides this, it has paid out in 
benefits to its members the sum of $150,000, as will be 
seen by the following table : 

BENEFITS PAID BY GERMAN-AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIA 
FROM JULY 1, 1854, TO JUNE 30, 1594: 


Fiscal Mem Sick Out-of- work Strike Death Traveling 
Year bera. Bewetit Kenetit Kenetit, Benetiu Benetit 
1884-85. 563 $2,444.85 $1,115.Go0 $1,183.40 $345.50 
1885-86. 774 2,751.35 1453-08 +— $2,579.04 1,000,00 264.16 
1886-87. OS3 3,034.60 1,240.10 106.00 2,125.00 153.45 
1587-85 . 1,106 3495.90 1,315.13 1,212.55 2,910, 10 669. 29 
IsSS-S9g . I, Tig 4,531.50 6,251.50 926 43 2,093.75 456.17 
1sSg-go . 1,155 5,301.36 4,315.00 740.36 2,400.00 576 65 
INSgo-9gI 1,299 6,175.55 6,067.00 4,590.04 2,950.00 622.47 
I8gI-g2 . 1,366 9,790.60 9,359.50 4,519.61 2,251.70 797.19 
1892-93 . 1,375 6,051.65 7,435.00 1,125.50 3,046.65 4.39.64 
1Ng3-94 . 1,273 7,004.07 17,262.50 1,152.45 5,251.75 680.96 





TOTAL . $50,941.76 $56,247.71 $17,247.98 $25,212.35 $5,335.48 

look at these figures for a moment, and you will 
ayree with me that ‘‘a trade union is the best savings 
bank.”’ 

As mentioned before, the history of the German- 
American Typographia has been, since its foundation, 
a continuous struggle for existence and progress. In 
the great majority of cases she came out successfully, 
but there are still a number of German newspapers in 
this country that are antagonistic to organized labor. 
Here is the list—keep them well in mind and do not 
support our enemies : 

GERMAN NON-UNION PAPERS: 
BUFFALO: /vete Presse, 
CINCINNATL: Frere Presse; Volksfreund. 
Cuiwcaco: rete Presse; Vereins-Zeilune. 
MILWAUKEE: Germania; Columbta, 
PHILADELPHIA: Gacelle, 

Beobachter, 

Tribune; Ancetger des Westens, 


PITTSBURGH 

Sr. Louis 
Several months ago the German printers employed 
at the John Simon Printing Company, a patent inside 


and plate factory, and at the /reie Presse, in Chicago, 
refused to pay the high dues necessary for the main- 
tenance of the German unions and their beneficial 
features, and in consequence had to be expelled from 
the German-American Typographia for non-payment 
of dues. To deceive the public they formed a ‘‘fake"’ 
organization and were admitted to the Knights of 
Labor as a local assembly, despite the protests of the 
English and German-speaking printers’ organizations. 
This shows again how the Knights of Labor are 
“organizing,’’ and how they ¢ live up to their excel 
lent platform. 

Occasionally there was a quarrel between the Eng 
lish and German-speaking printers organizations about 
the jurisdiction over different ‘‘mixed’’ offices, espe 
cially in New York City. ‘To avoid this in the future, 
the German union of New York, in the autumn of 
1891, applied for and obtained a charter from the 
International Typographical Union, at the same time 
upholding their standing in the German-American 
Typographia. Through this action, the question of 
amalgamating the whole German-American Typogra- 
phia with the International Typographical Union was 
discussed by the members and officers of both organi- 
zations, and met with general approval. Both organi- 
zations empowered their executive boards to form a 
plan for an amalgamation, and, after due considera- 


tion, a ‘treaty of amalgamation’’ was agreed upon and 
ratified by the membership in general and the conven- 
tion of the International Typographical Union. ‘This 
agreement guarantees to the German unions the right 
to elect their own national secretary (who shall be 
the fourth vice-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union), and the continuance of the eight- 
hour workday, their beneficial features, etc. The 
amalgamation took effect on July 1, 1894, and the 
office of the German-American Typographia, which 
had been in New York City for the last eighteen years, 
is now at the headquarters of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in Indianapolis, thus facilitating busi- 
ness matters and assuring quick joint action in the 
case of necessity. 
ieee. 
Our Unfair List. 

In order to more closely draw the attention of 
organized labor to the products upon our unfair list, 
the several unions concerned have furnished a brict 
sketch outlining the cause of the difficulties and the 
progress that has been made. The reports show, in 
almost all cases, that the work has proven effective, 
and the deduction is easily drawn that it will be abso 
lutely so just as soon as all members realize that the 
battle which these unions are valiantly waging against 
combined wealth, adverse legislation and a prejudiced 
judiciary deeply concerns all. The right to buy, or to 
refuse to buy, is an inalienable one of the individual, 
and, by the same rule, when these individuals transfer 
their rights into a combine for better protection or 
greater effect, there can be no just distinction, although 
our courts may discover a “‘ legal’’ one. It is, there- 
fore, something that should he safely guarded, and in 
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no better way than in supporting those unions that 
are called upon to defend it. 

Secretaries are requested to give the following spec- 
ial attention and endeavor to secure a reprint in craft 
papers : 

Clothiers 


Jos. BieFrIieLp & Co., F. SIEGEL & BRos., 
MEYER, JONASSEN & Co., DauBE, COHEN & Co., 


CLEMENT, BANE & Co., HACKETT, CARHART & Co 
The trouble with Daube, Cohen & Co. and Clement, 
Bane & Co., Chicago clothiers, was caused by their 
refusing to abide by union regulations and to concede 
the eight-hour day obtained by Cutters Union No. 61 
in all the other establishments. The cutters were 
forced on strike about three months ago. Unions 
everywhere have given us active support when atten- 
tion was called to dealers selling such goods. These 
two firms have applied to the supreme court for an 
injunction against unions for denouncing them. The 
judge has reserved decision. 
The principal dealers of Hackett, Carhart & Co. are: 
Collins & Hackett, Scranton, Pa. 
George Muse & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Leon Godchaux, New Orleans, La. 
F. W. Humphrey, St. Louis, Mo. 
Crutcher & Starks, Louisville, Ky 
Local unions can best assist us by sending cpmmit- 
tees to the various retail stores in their respective local- 
ities and making request for our union label, a fac- 
simile of which is published in your label page. 
CHAS. F. REICHERS, 
Secretary of United Garment Workers of America, 


S. Ottenberg & Bros., Cigars 


HAZEL KIRKE, GALAXY, WORLD'S SEALS 
NiGcut Caps, O. P: VILLA CLARA 

N.Y. PERFECTOS 1065, EMERALD, 

LITTLE HAVANAS, LA ROSA, MARIE TEMPEST 
PLUNGER, RIENZI, EL ARISTOCRATO, 
STRUGGLER, CELESTE, PARTIDOS, 
GRAN-GOZA LA TOSCA, STRAIGUT TiP, 
ESMERALDA, LORINA, CHAUNCEY M DEPrEW 


Cause of trouble, continual reductions. ‘To resist a 
further attempt, 600 men went out on strike. Wages 
paid, $2.00 to $5.00 below the scale. Have been ren- 
dered great assistance by organized labor in letting 
these cigars alone. Their working force has been 
reduced from 600 to 100. They offered to settle, but 
we rejected their terms. One more effort by organized 
labor and the victory is won. Call for the blue label 
always. D. HARRIS, 

Secretary of New York Label Committee, C. 7. t’. 


Werner fventing Co , Akron, O 

ENCYCL Ors “DIA BRITTANICA,” “WERNER EDUCATIONAL 5S) 
RIES,” “WILp BREASTS AND REPTILES OF THE WORLD" 
(Barnum), “GLIMPSES OF THE WorRLD” (Stoddard), “Puo 
TOGRAPHS OF THE WORLD'S FAIR," “NAPOLENIC ALBUMS” 
(Stoddard), ““WERNER'S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR,” “UN 
VALED HISTORY OF THE WoRLD” (Clare), “FALLOu's 
CLOPA:DIC DICTIONARY,” ““WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY,” “E 
Lis’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

Pays less than scale ; pressmen and feeders as much 
as $5.00 less ; compositors, $1.50 less. Refused to rec- 
ognize the union after agreeing to. Sells all over 
United States. Have received much assistance from 
organized labor. Their school books have been refused, 
and the alleged ‘‘Encyclopzdia Brittanica’’ driven out 
of many places. Several large works have left the 
office, and large presses stopped. Fifteen compositors 
have been discharged and several pressmen. 

DAVID FERGUSON, 
Secretary of Typographical Union No, 182. 





Mesker Bros,, St. Louis 
Tin, Copper, GALVANIZED [RON AND ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKERS, 


Cause: Wages paid, $2.00 to $2.75 per day of ten 


hours; wages asked, $2.50 per day of eight hours. 
Sells principally in the south and we st, and particu- 
larly in St. Louis. Have received fair assistance in 
St. Louis; very poor outside. Five hundred of our 
men went out in 18or. . P. ROCHE, 

vec. Sec. Local 36, Tin, Sheet lron and Cornice Workers. 

Western Wheel Bicycle Company. 
“BLACKHAWK,” “CRESCENT,” “Escort,” 
“JuNo," “Rop Roy."* 

The trouble has been settled. The firm has taken 
boycott off of union men, and we have taken boycott 
off of wheels. They are living up to agreement. Have 
been fighting firm for two years, and all parties are 
pleased that trouble is over. EK. CoMpPTE, 

Sec.- Treas. Metal Polishers and Platers Union of 
North America, 


Studebaker Manatee Co , Chicage 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS, 

Cause: Enforcement of nine-hour day. Granted 
by 164 firms; refused by Studebaker Co.; also refused 
to arbitrate. Wages range from $8.00 to $15.00. Very 
few receive the higher rate. Compensation not at all 
in keeping with skill required. Vehicles are sold in 
central, southern and western states. The farmers’ 
organizations could help us by demanding fair wages 
in the making of farm wagons. 

CHas. A. BAUSTEIN, 
Sec.- Treas, Carriage and Wagon Workers 
international Union 


Chess & Wymond, Louisville, Ky 
BUFFALO BARRELS, 

Boasted they would crush out any appearance of the 
coopers’ organization. We were unable to make con- 
tracts. We sought the assistance of our fellow union- 
ists. A letter was sent to distillers who purchase these 
barrels. Three of them made contracts for union 
labor, and we have now two union shops. We are 
winning this fight. We are organized to secure equit- 
able wages and fair play, and, thanks to the support 
we have received, our prospects are good. This time 
last year we did not have one contract. Chess & 
Wymond had them all. The Allen-Bradley, the Mell- 
wood and the Belmont distilleries use union-made bhar- 
rels. J. C. JOHNSON, 

Secretary Coopers Union Na, go 


United States Baking Company 





A trust! whose field of operation embraces nearly 
every city in New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois; a trust! which levies 
tribute on over a million homes from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi; a trust! which defies our laws, and 
mocks the commonweal; a trust! which persecutes 
labor, unionism, and wich is supported by the working 
people 

It has branches in nearly every important city in the 
states named. It monopolizes almost the entire pro- 
duction, sharing only in a few instances the sale with 
the American Biscuit Co, At its head are S. S. Mar- 
vin & Co. and Parrott & Taggart. They have raised 
the prices, lengthened the hours of labor and reduced 
the working force, with all that implies. ‘To kill com 
petition they cheapened their product, compelling 
the surrender of their rivals. This accomplished, they 
raised again. The workmen must submit, as they can 
not find employment elsewhere. It is the most nefari- 
ous concern in this line. It stoops to grasp the few 
hard-earned pennies of the poorest of the land. It 
has no conscience. Hardly a family of toilers in the 
regions mentioned but that yields to the octopus. It 
aims to crush our union and pay the meanest wages 
possible. It has disbanded our unions in several cities. 
It is an encroachment upon our liberties, a denial of 
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our rights, a producer of dangerous conditions, a 
menace to our institutions; it is degrading, killing 
it is an enemy of all the people. 

And yet 

It can be cured, if yew will it. 

The men of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh and Erie have helped us. Will you do as 
much? Will you buy union product—and this only ? 
Will you ask your central bodies, your organizers, 
your craft papers, to help us establish the right to 
honest dealing and living conditions? Will you write 
to us? The law has failed to protect us; we must do 
it ourselves ! Gro. 1. HORN, 

Sec. Bakers and Confectioners int. Union, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Boston Pilot 

This weekly newspaper, Mr. Patrick Donahue, pro 
prietor, but now directly under the management of 
his son, J. C. Donahue, published in the interests of 
the Irish-American citizens, with a tendency toward 
the semi-religious, and an advocacy of the down- 
trodden, has unceasingly resisted the demands of 
organized labor from a union standpoint. Every effort 
consistent with manhood has been made to bring this 
sheet into the ranks of unionism, but without avail, 
and it does seem that this need only be known by our 
Irish-American citizens in order to place the stamp of 
their disapproval upon the /#/o?’s methods. They have 
at present one Thorne machine, the operator receiving 
for nine hour’s work but $12.00 per week, when the 
standard wages of organized operators is $23.10 for 
seven hour's work ; for hand composition, the //c/ 
pays thirty cents per thousand ems nonpariel, thirty- 
three cents for minion, when the standard union price 
is thirty-eight cents per thousand. ‘Their foreman is 
an expelled member of Boston Typographical Union. 
Only a short time ago the undersigned endeavored to 
have the office unionized, but met with the usual rebuff. 
The Acpub/ic is run about the same, but no machines 
as yet. Pays five cents per thousand less than scale, 
and culls ‘‘phat’’ matter (advertisements) for appren- 

tices to set. Appeals to same readers. 

CHAS. G. WILKINS, 

Deputy Organizer International Typographical Union, 


Yocum Bros., Cigars, Reading, Pa. 


LA CAROLINA M.N.M HAVANA KING 
INVINCIBLI De LUXE, RUSHES HONOR 
PETTIT OPERA, ELIx, Ross’ PERFECTO. 
CoOL, DAVIS LA ROSA WHITE RIBBON. 


‘TRAGRANTA, PARTAGAS. 

J. ERICSSON. B.S. D. 

NEW BUGLE. EL Tipico. 

SPANA CUBA AMERICAN 

ELEGATE Y.B KLREMECO 

MANDOLIN. LOBSTER, 
LONDRES Y. B, 


ROYAL PERFECTO 
ROSE LA FRANCE 
SPANISH MANTILLA 
OPERA PERFECTO Y.B, 
CHONA FINA Y.B 
REINA PERFECTO Y.B. 


Cause of trouble: Reduction of $1.00 per thousand 
on hand work. 

Sold most in the west and southwest—Peoria, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Leavenworth, San Jose, San Francisco, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Den- 
ver, Grand Forks, Duluth, Boston. Nearly all of the 
cigars shipped to Illinois are sold in Peoria. ‘Their 
principal brand now is ‘ Spana Cuba,”’ on which fully 
two-thirds of the hands are employed. Some of the 
brands have almost gone to the wall, and they have 
started new brands. A large number of unions in the 
west have sent committees out. 

CHAS. N. LEITZINGER, 
Secretary of Cigarmakers Union No, 236, 


School Seat Co , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The members of our organization working for the 
above concern suffered repeated reductions in wages. 
Matters culminated, the men went out, when the fol- 
lowing notice was posted in the foundry : 


NOTICE. 

On and after Monday, June 22, 1891, the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Company will be an open shop to all competent 
molders, whether they belong to the union or not. We will 
pay union prices per day of ten hours 

S. W. PEREGRIEVE, Vice-Pres 
C. J. Retp, Secretary. 

At a special meeting of the union, the shop commit- 
tee was instructed to notify the company, that the day 
work would be accepted, but the other conditions 
should be withdrawn. The company informed the 
committee that the notice was put up by order of the 
directors and was put there to stay. Whereupon the 
men walked out, twenty-four in number, twenty-two 
of whom were men with families. The shop is still 
closed to union molders. The men who went out 
here have secured employment elsewhere long since. 

MARTIN Fox, 
President of lron Molders Unton of North America 


Rand-Mc Nally Printing Co., Chicago 

The Rand-McNally “County Atlas and Map;” “State Atlas and 
Map,” “Index Atlas of the World;"” “Business Atlas of the 
United States and Canada;” “Standard Atlas of the United 
States and Canada;”’ ‘‘Pocket Atlas of the United States and 
Canada;” “Street and Number Guide of Chicago, with Map;" 
“Street and Number Guide of New York, with Map;” “‘In- 
dex Map of Every State and Canada; “Railway Guide;" 
“World's Fair Illustrated;” ‘Art Portfolios of the World's 
Fair;” “Pictorial Chicago;” “‘Pocket Views of Every Promi 
nent Park;” ‘Reed's Rules of Order; “The Prairie Farmer;” 
“The Lumbermen’s Directory;” ‘*The Bankers’ Directory;" 
“A Speed Chart for Street Railway Employes;” ‘The Globe 
Library,"’ (cheap novels); catalogues of J. B. Clough & Co 
plumbers’ supplies; Benj. Allen ¥ Co., wholesale jewelers 
Van Schaack + Co., wholesale druggists; Stevenson & Co., 
wholesale druggists. 

Cause of trouble: Breaking of promises and dis- 
crimination against union men; also refused to pay 
the nine-hour scale. Sells all over the English-speak- 
ing world. Does a large amount of railroad work. 
County boards, state officers and educational boards 
are among their heaviest purchasers. Also sells dating 
machines, punches, dies and stationery. Has lost con- 
siderable trade since trouble began, and is doing very 
small trade at present. Read the above list carefully. 

GEO. T. MCNAMARA, 
Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 





George Ehret, Jackson and St. Louis Breweries. 

In 1888 the brewers’ pool of New York and vicinity 
locked out all its union men, and since then none of 
its employes are allowed to belong to a labor organ- 
ization. In George Ehret’s Brewery even those non- 
union men who were caught reading a labor paper 
were discharged. These circumstances still prevail, 
and George Ehret refuses to recognize our unions and 
their scale of wages and working hours. 

The trouble with the National and Jackson Brewing 
Companies, of San Francisco, originated in 1892 in a 
lockout of all our members by the San Francisco pool, 
which intended to disrupt our unions. 

The St. Louis Brewing Association (English syndi- 
cate), consists of the following branches: Anthony & 
Kuhn Brewing Co., Bremen Brewing Co., Brinkwirth 
& Nolker Brewing Co., Cherokee Brewing Co., Excel- 
sior Brewing Co., Green Tree Brewing Co., Hyde Park 
Brewing Co., Klausman Brewing Co., Wainwright 
Brewing Co., Heims East St. Louis Brewing Co., 
Phoenix Brewing Co., Stifel’s Brewing Co. 

The following breweries are in the combine with 
the English syndicate, and also locked out their union 
employes October 23, 1893, the object being to re-estab- 
lish fourteen and sixteen hours per day: Louis Obert 
Arsenal Brewery, American Brewing Co., Home Brew- 
ing Co., National Brewing Co., Columbia Brewing Co. 

The Ehret product is on the market in New York, 
New Jersey and the New England states. The National 
and Jackson Brewing Companies sell mainly in San 
Francisco. The St. Louis product is sold in all parts 
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of the country. Anheuser-Busch and Lemp are the 
only union breweries in St. Louis. 
CHAS. F. BECHTOLD, 
Secretary United Brewery Workmen. 





Washburn-Crosby Co.’s Flour, Minneapolis, Minn 
GOLD MEDAL. PARISIAN. SUPERLATIVE. 
TRIPLE Ex. EXTRA. PREMIUM No. 1. 
BovEY's BEST. BEST. CROCKER'S BEST. 
T.C. JENKINS VIENNA. T.C. JENKINS’ FRENCH FLAG. 
Cause: Hiring men and boys at 75 cents to $1.75 
per day. Scale, nailers, $2.25; packers, $275 Sells 
mostly in Chicago, New York and Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause of unpopularity, sells at large discount and time. 
Made an agreement with us through the mayor, which 
they broke. In consideration of $25 and promise of 
work for some of its members, D. A. 79, K. of L,, has 
removed boycott recently and is sending out circulars 
to that effect. Our expenses are heavy. Unions and 
papers can assist us by making note of the above list. 
A. J. ROWAN, 
Secretary of Flour Packers and Nailers No, 6348. 





J. W. Losse Progressive Vailoring Co., St. Louis 


Refused to pay bill of prices. Sells work to fore- 
men of factories, who “‘ hire’’ their help. Inclines to 
the sweating system. Has branches in the south and 
west. 

Se 
Venal Legislation: The Power of Trusts. 
BY SAM IL, LEFFINGWELL,. 

The anti-trust law of congress seems rather to have 
strengthened than to have weakened the power and 
privileges of aggregate capital to crush smaller capital 
(as well as labor). The syndicate of daily newspapers 

~in possession, by franchise, of one of the most vicious 
and exacting of monopolies, the Associated Press— 
never fails in the opportunity to utter tirade of abuse, 
violent and invective, against organized labor, but it 
has little censure for the monopolist trusts, and is ever 
ready to defend organized capital. It has no fault to 
find with its powerful ally, the Western Union Tele- 
graph ; nor did it have with the once unscrupulously 
extorting combination, the Bell Telephone Company, 
until the latter lost several of its patents, by expira- 
tion of right, when, meeting with successful competi- 
tion, it was forced to reduce its inflated capital stock 
to the amount of half a million ; and, as it threatened 
to fall below its rank among the stronger monopolies, 
all the daily newspapers in the Associated Press syndi- 
cate had nothing but sneers and derision for its former 
‘* pretensions,’’ and now they all titter at its apparent 
sloping descent and prospective downfall. 

The action of congress in passing an anti-trust law 
was not prompted by a desire to protect smaller invest- 
ments of capital. Neither was it intended as a measure 
that would prevent the wholesale robbery of the peo- 
ple, as consumers of the products placed by thieving 
combinations almost beyond their reach. It was more 
tie result of buncombe, that peculiar style of artifice 
used by the political demagogue to wheedle and cajole 
the masses of the people into clothing him with dele- 
gated power to look after certain interests, which he 
is always sure to lose sight of when once he is beyond 
the reach of recall. The law never was intended to be 


effective, and in no instance, so far, has it ever been. 
In fact, notably since its passage, this species of octo- 
pus has grown by what it fed on, despite the anti-trust 
scarecrow set up to frighten itaway. Instead of being 
alarmed, it spread its wings over one end of the great 
political farmhouse, and stemmed the progress of other 
legislation inimical to its continued encroachments 
upon the economic cornfield. 

Your Rockefellers, and Havermeyers, and Carne- 
gies, and Spreckles, and other big high-roosting chan- 
ticleers, are not to be intimidated by any dung-hill 
efforts to drive them to the woods, like a simple act of 
congress. Like Vanderbilt, with the people—‘‘cen- 
gress be d——d.’’ When the band begins to play its, 
to them, inharmonious tunes of legislation, they fly 
down on the lobby fence and chant airs of such ‘‘sweet"’ 
and “‘silvery’’ tones, as to cause discussion, discord and 
dissension among the congressional wind-jammers ; 
and then everybody falls to, shakes hands, then rams, 
each his own, down into his pockets, jingles a reminder 
of how much he is ahead on the deal, and, at the close 
of the big meeting, returns home to those who sent 
him, to harangue and hoodwink them into giving him 
a return ticket to play the same old tune over again. 

The Sugar Trust, hearing of queer rumblings at the 
head of the big government procession, immediately 
rolls down a barrel of the ‘‘sweet’’ stuff, scatters it 
around where it will do the most good, when a death- 
like silence falls upon the scene ; the ‘‘trust’’ jumps 
up and ‘‘crows’’ a ‘‘ good morning!"’ and a ‘* God 
bless you!’’ to the gullables who have given it a new 
lease of life, and returns home to count up the remain- 
der of its ill-gotten gains. 

The Standard Oil Trust, under the benign privilege 
of congressional legislation, is enabled to combine for 
the possession of millions of barrels of the natural 
liquid, runs the value of the product down, to crush out 
the owners of that of which it could not obtain con- 
trol, exercises the use of its monopoly to the accumu- 
lation of miraculous wealth, even spreading its arms 
to the continent of Europe. Finally its competitors 
yield, the trust is in full possession of the field, and 
immediately the helpless consumer is assailed by an 
advance in price to the enormous sum of twenty-five 
per cent on the gallon. 

‘* The last scene of all to end this strange, eventful 
history ’’ is that the Sugar Trust and the Standard Oil 
Trust fall into each other’s arms and make a bid to 
‘‘ gobble ’’ that other equally rascally corporation, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and as the curtain goes 
down upon the scene, I suppose they are all singing, 
‘* We're all such jolly good fellows !”’ 

This performance has detained those who read its 
details rather long, and I apologize. But, standing 
here before this fallen curtain, let me, supposing my 
audience to be of organized labor, implore you to not 
lose sight of the lesson, as an object for your reflection. 
Is there no remedy for a correction of the ills and 
evils pictured above? With thorough organization 
and a unification of sentiment and interest, what is 
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to prevent you from having representation in the halls 
of legislation, upon the bench, in the pulpit and upon 
the rostrum? There is where the remedy lies. Don't 
say you have not the power. You may not be able to 
stay its present disgraceful progress. But you can, in 
time, change a system which enables a very few to 
pile up millions at the sacrifice of the comfort and 
sustenance of the many. 


7-7. 


Machinists Will Affiliate. 


The International Association of Machinists met in 
Cincinnati, O., May 6, and before adjourning elimi- 
nated the word ‘ white’’ from its constitution and 
voted to affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor. The general office will be removed from Rich- 
mond, Va, to Chicago, Ill. Officers elected are: 
James O’Connel, G. M. M.; George Preston, G. S$. T.; 
members of Executive Board, Robert Ashe, Boston, 
Mass.; H. Doran, Chicago, Ill.; P. J. Conlon, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Wm. Nitze, Philadelphia, Pa., and George 
Garrett, Altoona, Pa. D. D. Wilson was elected editor 
of the journal. 

The Commercial-Gaselle speaks of the convention and 
its delegates as follows : 

‘*Never in the history of labor organization conven 
tions has there ever assembled together a more intelli- 
gent, wide-awake and business-like aggregation of 
men than the one which has honored the Queen City 
with their presence during the past week, as represen- 
tatives of the International Association of Machinists. 
They came from the east and from the west, from the 
north and the south, almost every state in the union, 
as well as Canada, being represented. Throughout 
their deliberations, they have shown themselves to be 
practical and conservative in the consideration of 
every matter that has commanded their attention. 

‘That men of brains and a keen sense of business 
judgment are in the majority among the delegates has 
become apparent to all persons who have mingled 
with or come in contaét with them. By their excel- 
lent conduct and perfect decorum they have won the 
esteem and confidence of the general public of Cin- 
cinnati, and have done much toward dispelling any 
feelings of prejudice that might exist against a labor 
organization and its representatives. During their 
stay they have attended strictly to business, spending 
almost the whole of each day in the convention hall, 
and when in public have conducted themselves in a 
manner deserving of public commendation. 


> 


The Pity of It. 


No better evidence is needed to demonstrate how 
labor has been robbed and capital enriched at the 
hands of government, and no stronger reason can be 
assigned why farmers and wage-workers should unite 
in a general movement for an amelioration of condi- 
tions, along the line of political economic reform, than 
is given by a close study of the following figures, 
which have been culled from government reports and 
compared with the price of labor products at the dates 


wiven: 
SIZE OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1870, 1880, 1890, 
Average acres a 153 133 107 
Value per acre $59 $46 $28 


Value of average farm . $3,430 $2,428 $1,630 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


1867. 1&0, IAQ2 
Value of wheat per acre $23.05 $12.48 $ 8.35 
Value of corn per acre . 18.87 10.91 8.35 
Value of oats per acre ? 16.05 g. 28 73 
Value of rye per acre 19.34 10.50 7.04 
Value of barley per acre - « 20,00 14.11 12.57 
Value of buckwheat per acre 19.11 10.55 8 36 


VALUE AND AMOUNT OF TOTAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Bushels. lores Valuc 
N67... 1,3 9.729.402 65,636,449 $1, 284,037, 300 
1880 ss 2,718, 193,501 1 20,926, 256 1,391,497,704 
1SSS ‘ 3, 209, 744, 300 146, 281,000 1, 320, 255, 39 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE IN THE NATIONAL 
DEBT, IF PAID IN FARM PRODUCTS: 
1866 ISof 
The debt was . » « « $2,783,000,000 $1,071,979,527 
AMOUNT OF PRODUCT NECESSARY TO PAY OFF THE 
DEBT, AS PER PRICK AT DATES GIVEN. 
1867. 1886, INQ4 
178,663, 254 19,663, 254 


20,197,952 


Beef, barrels 129,000,000 
Pork, barrels 87,000,000 
Wheat, bushels . 1,« 000,000 143,959,014  1,136,959,014 
Oats, bushels 3, 262,350,000 4, 287,918,028 1,025, 568,028 
Corn, bushels 1, 218,000,000  3,970,294,174  1,652,294,174 
Cotton, pounds . 7,092,000,000 15, 313,993,242 8,221,993,242 
Coal, tons 267,994,881 54,687,881 
Bar iron, tons 26, 145,842 


We have paid, 1894, on the principal of the public 
debt, $1,736,000,000, and, as interest on the same, 
$2,535,000,000, and a still further sum of $58,000,000 


107, 197,952 








71%. 207.000 
13,307, 


24,110,009 


2,035,542 


as premiums on bonds purchased, amounting in all to 
$4,332,000,000. Yet, we find the debt of the nation 
has actually increased, if paid in labor and the pro- 
ducts of labor, and it cannot be paid by any other 
standard of value. 

It would have required, in 1894, more days’ labor 
and a greater quantity of labor's products to pay off 
what remained of the government indebtedness than 
would have been needed to pay off the entire indebt 
edness in 1866, at the prices then prevailing. 

lor over thirty years laws have tampered with the 
people's money, laid tariff taxes upon their supplies, 
and burdened honest industry, to fill the coffers of a 
favored few. This governmental favoritism must end 
soon—indeed, it should never have been endured in a 
republic like ours. 

There is now an added force to the murmurs of dis- 
content which are sweeping across the continent, and 
our labor organizations and their leaders should aim to 
so direct the savage and ill-directed blows of a long- 
suffering and injured people, as to prevent repudiation 
and ruin, and insure protection to the collective rights 
of our people by constitutional methods. 

The bonds which the president sold to the Belmont 
Morgan syndicate at 104% are now quoted at 122', 
and, as these bonds are redeemable in coin, and may 
be paid in silver, this marked advance in price bears 
higher testimony to the general faith in the credit of 
the government than to the sagacity of Mr. Cleveland 
as a negotiator. 

Mortgage, township, municipal and county indebt 
edness has rapidly increased, and the payment thereol 
will be affected by the same principles as apply to the 
national debt, hence the wage-workers, whe assert that 
labor organizations must keep out of politics, might 
answer the pertinent question, ‘ How long will it 
take the laboring people to become home owners, 
independent and happy, at this governmental pace ?”’ 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MUSICIANS, 
The National League of Musicians, at their Cleveland conven- 
tion, defeated a motion providing for affiliation with the A. F. 
of L., and statements are being made by some of the delegates 


to that convention that the League would have affiliated had it 
not been that they had been told, by letter from the A. F. of L 
officials, that they must accept into full membership men who 
now belonged to locals connected with the A, F. of L,., but who 
formerly had been suspended or expelled members of the 
National League. That there are no good grounds for such 
statements, will be seen by reading the following letter, which 
is the basis of their charge: 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 29, 1895. 

Owen Miller, President N. 1. M., St. Louts, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—I am directed by our Executive Council to answer 
questions asked in your letter of the 22d inst. 

You ask: First—‘Should we affiliate, would the League be 
compelled to accept, whether it wanted to or not, unions now 
affiliated as musicians by charter with the A. F. of L., that 
have upon their rolls suspended, erased or expelled members of 
the League ?”’ 

Second—"“If we must accept such unions, could the League 
insist that such men would have to submit to the discipline they 
owe the League to retain their membership in the A. F. of L,. 
and re-instatement in the League?" 

Third— If the League affiliated, would the League locals be 
compelled to join the central body in their jurisdiction char 
tered by the A. F. of 1?" 

Fourth—“‘If they must or did affiliate with such central body, 
as many of them have always done, would such locals be sub 
ject to every whim that such central body might entertain?” 

Answering your questions in the order in which they are 
asked, I would say: First—Yes; if the League affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., all musicians’ locals now connected with the A. 
F. of L. must be accepted and given membership in the League. 

Second—The power of the League to discipline its members 
would be supreme, but as locals now attached to the A. F. of 1. 
must be admitted to the League as members in good standing, 
whenever the latter body affiliates with the A. F. of L., the 
power of the League to discipline the members of such locals 
would date only from the hour of affiliation, hence, could only 
apply to future, and not to past, offenses against the League. 

Third—The League locals would not be compelled to join 
central bodies, but section 2 of article 12 of our constitution 
provides: ‘It shall be the duty of all national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. to instruct their 
locals to join chartered central labor unions in their vicinity, 
where such exist. Similar instructions shall be given by the A. 
F. of L. to all federal labor unions under its jurisdiction.” 
This section, you will observe, is not mandatory. 

Fourth—If your National League was affiliated with the A. 
F. of L., it would be guaranteed absolute trade autonomy, and 
the central body would not possess the right to interfere with 
the trade affairs of your League. 

By affiliating with the A. F. of L., your League would not 
only increase its numerical strength, but add to its influence 
and power to preserve and promote the interests of your 
craftsmen, not merely by insuring a full and complete recog- 
nition of contracts entered into, but by the co-operative support 
of our affiliated members. 

The National League of Musicians, being a trade union, prop- 
erly belongs to the A. F. of L,., which fosters and promotes 
the trade union movement and its principles, hence I would be 
pleased to have the League decide at its coming convention to 
affiliate with the A. F. of I. 

At this time we have some twenty local unions of musicians 
affiliated with us, and they are urging that a call be issued for 
a convention to form them into a national union. 

Because of the number of locals and the probability of early 
formation of them into,a national union, it appears to me that 
you now have the ‘grea,est of opportunities to harmonize and 
consolidate, and a failure on your part to take proper action at 
your Cleveland convention must surely result in a division of 
power and influence,and may lead to open warfare between 
two national unions of your craft. 

Trusting that your convention will take a broad, business-like 
view of the situation, and act in line with the collective inter 
ests of organized musicians, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN MCBRIDE, Pres, A. F. of L,. 





HELP THE STREET CAR EMPLOYES. 
The lot of the average wage-worker is not the most pleasant 
and comfortable, but within the ranks of our vast army of toil 


ers there are none that work longer hours, who are worse 
treated and more poorly paid for their services than are our 
street railway employes, and noorganization is fighting harder 
for the relief of its members than is the Amalgamated Associa 
tion of Street Car Employes of America. While our organizers 
and central bodies should always endeavor to encourage and 
increase the members of trade unions, we ask that a special 
effort be made by them to build up the A, A. of S.C. E., and 
thus enable them to more speedily secure improved conditions 
and wages. 





Removed from Unfair List. 
OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 13, 1805 
To Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the Western Wheel 
Bicycle Company, having made a settlement with the 
Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers National Union. 
is hereby removed from the unfair list. Secretaries 
please read at union meetings. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

AuG. McCRAITH, Secretary. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION! 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, I8g5, VIA THE LAKE Erik & WESTERN 
RAILROAD—" NATURAL GAS ROUTE.” 


On Thursday, August 8, 1895, the Lake Erie & Western Rail 
road will run their popular annual excursion to Cleveland, Chau 
tauqua Lake, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, at the extremely low 
rate of $5.00 for the round trip from Indianapolis and surround 
ing territory, with corresponding reductions from intermediate 
points. 

In addition to the above, the purchasers of these tickets will 
be given privilege of special excursion side trips to Lewiston 
on-the-Lake, including a steamboat ride on Lake Ontario, for 25 
cents. To Toronto and return by Lake from Lewiston, $1.00; 
to Thousand Islands, $5.00. ‘Tickets for the above side trips can 
be had when purchasing Niagara Falls ticket, or at any time 
on train. 

Besides the above privileges, with that of spending Sunday at 
the Falls, we will furnish all those who desire a side trip from 
Brockton Junction to Chautauqua Lake and return FREE oF 
CHARGE, 

Tickets of admission to places of special interest at or near 
Niagara Falls, but outside the reservation, including toll over 
the International Bridge to the Canadian side, elevators to the 
water's edge at Whirlpool Rapids on the Canadian side, will be 
offered on train at a reduction from prices charged after reach 
ing the Falls. 

Do not miss this opportunity to spend Sunday at Niagara 
Falls. The excursion train will arrive at Niagara Falls a 7:00 
A. M., Friday, August 9, 1895, and will leave the Falls returning 
Sunday morning, August 11, at 6:00 o'clock, stopping at Cleve- 
land, Sunday afternoon, giving an opportunity to visit the mag 
nificent monument of the late President Garfield, and many 
other interesting points. 

Tickets will be good, however, to return on regular trains 
leaving the Falls, Saturday, August 10, for those not desiring to 
remain over. Tickets will also be good returning on all regular 
trains up to and including Tuesday, August 13, 1895. Secure 
your tickets, also chair and Sleeping car accommodations, earl) 
Those desiring can secure accommodations in these cars while 
at the Falls. For further information call on any agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad, or address C. F. DALy, General 
Passenger Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A REMARKABLE REMEDY FOR LA GRIPPE, COLDS 
AND KINDRED DISEASES. 


One of the greatest discoveries for the benefit of mankind, 
and that which is of particular interest in subduing a latter-day 
disease, is the so-called “At Last La Grippe Cure.”") Mr, William 
Schaefer, the compounder, concentrated his thoughts upon this 
remedy for a number of years, when, until recently, he found 
the happy solution to this knotty problem. He states that seven 
ingredients, and very rare ones at that and obtained with great 
difficulty, form the make-upof this much-desired cure. From 
authentic sources the writer has gleaned that la grippe is 
entirely eradicated, no matterin what stage, in a phenomenally 
short space of time. For colds, coughs, lung and stomach 
trouble, indigestion and spasms, it is alike applicable in short, 
a remedy that stands without a peer for the diseases it affects to 
cure, All mail orders receive prompt attention by addressing 
W. Schaefer, 492 South Meridian street, Indianapo is, Ind. The 
remedy is bottled in $1 and 75-cent sizes. Send in your order, if 
you are ailing. 





FOR WALL PAPER 


Call on W, J, Cunningham, 62 North Illinois street, Indianap- 
olis. He has all kinds, from 5 cents upwards. He deals in 
up-to-date patterns in best and cheapest qualities. Give him 
your patronage, He will suit you in every particular, 
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Von. I. JUNE, 1895. No. 4. 
THE DEBS CASE. 

The decision of the United States supreme 
court in the Debs case is the worst ever made 
by such a court, so far as the interests of labor 
are concerned, 

The decision declares that the circuit court 
has power to issue injunctions and to punish, 
by fine and imprisonment, anyone disobeying 
the terms of the injunction, and that, the 
circuit court having full jurisdiction in the 
premises, its findings are not open to review 
by the higher court or any other court. 

The statutory laws of our state and national 
governments were supposed to provide for the 
protection of person and property, yet, regard- 
less of such laws, the federal judges are empow- 
ered to make rules for governing their courts, 


and these rules, as laid down in the injunctions 
issued by Judge Wood and others, make it 
unlawful for citizens to do certain things which 
the constitution of the United States allows 
and our statutory laws do not prohibit. 

A violation of court rules in injunction cases 
constitutes contempt and subjects the violator 
to fine and imprisonment, and this, too, when 
the person so punished has not, in any way, 
violated either a constitutional provision or a 
statutory law, either of a state or national 
government. 

Any federal judge who is prejudiced against 
labor, or over friendly to capital, can by the 
power conferred upon him in injunction cases, 
kill any strike inaugurated by laboring men, 
no matter how meritorious the cause. 

The terms named in the injunctions issued 
last year by Judges Woods and Taft denied 
the right of the persons enjoined, or anyone 
else, to criticise the unfairness of the injunc- 
tion terms or to discuss publicly or privately, 
verbally or in writing, the matter calling forth 
the injunction ; in other words, it was sought 
to place an embargo upon men’s thoughts, a 
curb upon their tongues and a check upon their 
action, and if persons named in the injunction 
either thought, spoke or wrote in a manner 
calculated to jar the sensitive feelings of the 
judge, that dignitary called the offender before 
him and found him guilty of contempt. 

By reason of the supreme court’s decision, fed- 
eral judges can now issue any kind of an injunc- 
tion restraining men from doing anything, and 
then rob them of their liberty, after going 
through the farce of trying them for contempt 
before the same judge issuing the injunction. 

The comments made by the daily press, upon 
the supreme court decision, endorse the find- 
ings of the court on the ground that federal 
authority should be exercised to prevent the 
impeding of the United States mail service and 
for the protection of inter-state commerce, 
but all, either purposely or otherwise, ignore 
the fact that other than railroad labor is af- 
fected and can be crushed by the inte: ference 
of federal courts in strikes that do not interfere 
either with the mail service or inter-state com- 
merce; this was made manifest last year by 
injunctions issued against the striking printers 
of Springfield, O., and tiie striking miners of 
Carter county, Kentucky. 

Strikes are the last resorts of working peo- 
ple to obtain justice at the hands of unscrupu- 
lous employers, and when this right is taken 
from labor, as it now is, by federal courts, 
laboring men know that their liberties have 
been abridged for no other purpose than that of 
enlarging the power and privileges of capital. 

It is safe to say that labor will find redress 
in some form or another, and that ere long. 
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THE COAL MINERS. 


During the last four years the bituminous 
coal miners of this country have had, at the 
best, but a precarious living. At this time, 
when trade conditions every where show improv- 
ment, nearly sixty thousand mine workers in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, 
and part of West Virginia, are engaged in a 
desperate struggle to maintain a rate of wages 
which is already too low to afford even a bare liv- 
ing to themselves and their families. This is 
made apparent to those not familiar with mines 
and mining by reason of the fact that public 
and charitable contributions alone have sus- 
tained life and relieved suffering in many of 
our heretofore most prosperous mining villages. 

While the coal trade has been anything but 
good for nearly two years, yet the present min- 
ing troubles are not due to dull trade alone, 
but to the demoralization of selling prices 
through such insane competition, between oper- 
ators of mines, to secure trade that the selling 
price of coal, on board cars at the mines, is 
now lower, in many districts, than were the 
rates naid for mining three years ago. The 
cutting in selling prices, and the heavy reduc- 
tion in mining rates, is directly due to the very 
arbitrary position taken by two companies in 
the Pittsburgh, Pa , district—the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago Gas Coal Company and the New 
York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company. The 
first named company is in reality the B. & O. 
Railroad Company, and the second, like the 
first, has millions of dollars of capital behind it. 
The price of mining in the Pittsburgh, thin 
vein, mines should be sixty-nine cents per ton, 
but the two companies named succeeded, after 
a long strike last summer, in reducing their 
miners to fifty-five and, at one mine, forty-five 
cents per ton. These two companies employ 
nearly two thousand mine workers, and pro- 
duce a sufficient quantity of coal to demoralize 
and break down the price of all coal produced 
at the other mines in the same field, hence 
operators of the other mines have demanded a 
reduction to sixty cents per ton in mining 
rates, and the miners have been, and are, 
striking against this reduction, but cannot 
secure the co-operation of the miners working 
for the two companies that are responsible for 
the present order of things, and without the 
co-operation of the miners of the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago Gas Coal Company and the New 
York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company the 
success of the striking miners is made doubtful 
in the extreme. 

The coal trade of the lakes and the northwest 
is supplied from the mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and part of West Virginia; hence, 
if prices in the Pennsylvania field are reduced, 


those of the competing fields must suffer a like 
reduction, or loss of trade follows. — 

By rail and water shipments, the coal of 
northern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, part of West Virginia and Kentucky 
meet in competition; hence, while Ohio, Indi- 
ana, West Virginia and Illinois operators would 
be willing to pay last year’s prices, they refuse 
to make an annual agreement on such condi 
tions, and insist that any settlement made must 
be conditioned upon the outcome of the wage 
adjustment in the Pittsburgh, Pa., field. 

The situation is a critical one in many ways, 
and the United Mine Workers Organization, 
strong as it is, is rendered practically powerless 
to protect the wages of its members. With 
inevitable defeat confronting the fight for old 
rates, the officials of the mine workers are 
required to take a cold-blooded business view 
of the situation and must either advise the end- 
ing of the strike by the acceptance of lower 
mining rates, or keep silent and allow time and 
hunger to do its work. 

When men are hungry and wretched, though 
willing to work, they are in no condition to 
listen to reason and logic, deduced from trade 
conditions and surroundings. ‘The mine work- 
ers who, at sixty or sixty-nine cents per ton 
for mining, find themselves unable to earn a 
living, and forced to exist upon the charitable 
contributions of a more fortunate but humane 
class of their fellow citizens, can not be expected 
to view the situation, which is responsible for 
their suffering and humiliating condition, from 
a business standpoint, to reason logically, or to 
accept gracefully a still lower price for their 
labor. The miners know that with lower prices 
for mining they must receive a great deal more 
work than has been given them in recent years, 
or become more abjectly dependent upon char- 
ity to maintain life. The mine workers are 
too independent in spirit to relish a mere char- 
itable existence, and there is but little promise 
of additional work even at the lower price; 
hence, their conclusion that, if starve they must, 
they might as well do it in idleness as to reach 
that end while having the name of working. 

No other trade or calling in America to-day 
has the same gloomy outlook for the immediate 
future as have the bituminous coal miners, and 
none are more deserving of better treatment 
and higher wages if they had their due. 

THE one great cause underlying industrial 
antagonism, the world over, can be traced to 
the granting, at the hand of governments, of 
special privileges to capital, and the restriction, 
or absolute denial, of those natural rights be- 
longing to labor. 


SUBSCRIBE for the FEDERATIONIST, 





SAILORS’ PROTECTION, 


As heretofore predicted, the provisions of the 
sailors’ bill, otherwise known as the Maguire 
act, are proving very beneficial to our sailors. 
One conviction is elready recorded under it and 
practically seals the fate of the land shark or 
crimp, who, in past years, has been receiving a 
rich harvest at poor Jack’s expense. The 
crimp in question, through misrepresentation, 
decoyed one Henry Cavarro to his house and 
after securing his clothing refused to give it up 
unless the sailor paid him five dollars, | ‘‘Jack’’ 
refused, and took advantage of the provision 
in the sailors’ bill covering the attachment of 
clothing, and the court ruled in the applicant’s 
favor, as that bill provides that clothing is 
exempt. 

In commenting on the decision of the court, 
the San Francisco xaminer says: 

A mouth ago the boarding house master could have 
kept the clothes for his bill, but the Maguire act pro- 
vides that the personal effects of a seaman shall be 
exempt from execution. ‘This is the first time in the 
history of this city that a boarding master has been 
ordered to give up a sailor’s clothes unconditionally. 

It will take some time for the seamen to fully 
appreciate the full benefits of this measure, but 
it has already been of marvelous good, as they 
are joining the union all along the coast and 
are readily finding employment as union sailors. 
This is true of the Atlantic as well as the Paci- 
fic coast. The Maguire act not only reflects 
great credit on that gentleman, but is one of 
the measures of which the American Federa- 
tion, as sponsor for the bill, has just cause to 
be proud, 


ORGANIZE NOW. 


BRADSTREET, the labor press, and officials of 
affiliated organizations report a remarkable 
unprovement in industrial affairs throughout 
nearly all sections of our country. With the 
exception of the coal miners, whose trade 
affairs are in a chaotic condition, all trades 
appear to enjoy a fair share of the growing 
prosperity. 

It is generally admitted that oppression and 
hunger in the past have proven to be able aux- 
iliaries to labor advocates in building up organ- 
ization within labor’s ranks, but the long con- 
tinued hard times of the past three years have 
weakened rather than strengthened the power 
of organized effort, and now that higher wages 
and steadier employment are coming, those 
that enjoy them should not forget the lesson 
taught by the bitter experience of the past and 
grow negligent or indifferent to the duties 
which they owe to themselves, their families 
and their fellowmen and women who toil, but, 
on the contrary, every member of organized 
libor should become alert, active and energetic 
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in the work of building up and strengthening 
his organization so that all may obtain a fair 
share of whatever prosperity comes to the 
industries of the country. 

The history of late years has demonstrated 
that wage-workers are the first to feel the 
blighting effect of industrial depression and 
the last to experience relief when prosperity 
returns. ‘This is largely attributable to the fact 
that imperfect organization on labor’s part 
permits employers to make good their loss, 
through falling trade, by reductions in wages 
of their employes, and when prosperity returns, 
and good trade comes, to increase their profits 
by continuing low wage rates while securing 
increased prices for sale of products. Employ- 
ers, as a rule, are always ready to cut the price 
paid labor, but seldom do they ever voluntarily 
advance wages; hence, to prevent premature 
and unnecessary reductions in wages, and to 
secure an increase when due, laboring men 
must organize, claim and protect their rights. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S DECISION. 

THE decision rendered by the Executive 
Council upon the dispute within the Brother 
hood of Painters and Decorators of America 
has occasioned much comment and some unfa- 
vorable criticism. Some of our critics have 
gone so far as to charge that the Council had 
no authority to pass upon the question in dis- 
pute, and, because of this, the action taken 
was an unwarranted interference, etc. 

The Executive Council had no hand in cre- 
ating factions within the Brotherhood, or in 
inaugurating the fight which followed, but, on 
the contrary, each member of the Council 
regretted that any dispute existed. It would 
be unfair to our members to remain silent in 
this matter, and yet we only desire to disap 
prove the charge of having acted without 
authority. 

At the Denver convention the committee on 
credentials, having fully canvassed the claims 
for recognition made by delegates representing 
the two factions, presented the following report, 
which was adopted : 

DENVER, Cor,., Dec. 12, 1894. 

Your committee, having spent all morning in hear 
ing the evidence produced by two factions of the 
Painters and Decorators Union, has decided, for the 
sake of harmony and unity, and for the purpose of 
expediting the business of this convention, to make a 
recommendation, which, to the best of your commit 
tee’s knowledge, is without a precedent, but trust at 
the same time the convention will concur for reasons 
above named. Your committee does most respectfully 
recommend that this convention grant seats to the 
delegates of both factions during this meeting, and 
that ¢Ais weole matter of dispute be referred to the incom- 
ing Executive Council, to, if possible, effect a harmonious 
solution, If such is found to be impracticable, that they 
are te decide which of the two bodies is in future to be 
the one affiliated with this Federation. 
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We, therefore, recommend the seating of Messrs. 
Joseph B. Allen, F. G. W. Cooper and M. H. Murphy, 
representing said Brotherhood of Painters and Decora- 
tors of America, with a division of the vote of that 
organization. 

This clearly conveyed not only authority to 
act, but made it the duty of the Council to 
decide in favor of one party or the other, after 
their attempt to reach an amicable adjustment 
had failed, as it did fail. 

The Council having decided, as they believed, 
in line with the merits of the disputed case, 
and for the best interests of the Brotherhood, 
they are willing to accept the general verdict 
of affiliated organizations, which means an 
endorsement of their finding. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME COURT. 

THE legislature of Massachusetts asked the 
supreme court of that state to submit an opinion 
as to the constitutionality of a statutory law 
extending the provision of the weekly pay law, 
now applying to corporations, to individuals 
and partnerships, and the supreme court judges 
—Field, Allen, Holmes, Knowlton, Morton, 
Lathrop and Barker—have answered in the 
affirmative. 

The basis of the court’s decision, which is 
quite lengthy, rests upon a constitutional pro- 
vision which reads: ‘‘And further, full power 
and authority are hereby given and granted to 
the said general court, from time to time, to 
make, ordain and establish all manner of whole- 
some and reasonable orders, laws, statutes and 
ordinances, directions and instructions, either 
with penalties or without, so as the same be not 
repugnant or contrary to this constitution, @s 
they shall judge to be for the good and wel- 
fare of this commonwealth, and for the gov- 
ernment and ordering thereof. and of the sub- 
jects of the same, and for the necessary support 
and defense of the government thereof.’’ This 
is, indeed, a clean-cut opinion, and evidences 
that the words ‘‘for the common good,’’ which 
are found in state and national constitutions, is 
broad enough to have furnished ground for 
‘‘constitutional,’’ rather than ‘‘unconstitution- 
al,’’ decisions rendered by various state supreme 
courts in the last few years when passing upon 
labor legislation. It is but another verification 
of the good old saying that ‘‘where there is a 
will there is a way.”’ 

Had supreme courts kept in mind the ‘‘com- 
mon good’’ of commonwealths, and the people 
thereof, when deciding upon the constitution- 
ality of statutory laws enacted to protect the 
great mass of our people, our wage-workers, 
there would have been fewer verdicts of ‘‘uncon- 
stitutional’’ rendered, and there would be no 
necessity for our agitating for the repeal of 
the technical constitutional barriers so often 
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found by courts when desiring to serve the 
moneyed interests at the expense of the people. 

The decision of the Illinois supreme court, 
that the eight-hour law for women was uncon- 
stitutional, is put to shame by this opinion of 
the Massachusetts supreme court. The latter 
opinion has established a precedent that will 
prove of great value to our labor organiza- 
tions, and to wage-workers in general, by reason 
of aiding them in saving future labor legisla- 
tion from death at the edge of the hitherto 
sharp ‘‘unconstitutional’’ axe. 


THE INCOME TAX LAW. 


The supreme court of the United States has 
declared the income tax law unconstitutional, 
and the decision simply wipes out a law that 
was made odious to the great mass of our peo- 
ple by reason of the first declaration of the 
same court, which held that the law did not 
apply to money secured from rents upon any 
kind of property. We believe the first decision 
of the supreme court to have been in direct 
conflict with the spirit and intent of the law, 
and, certainly, at variance with the people's 
desires, and because of this, and the manifest 
injustice imposed upon many of our people by 
the mutilated measure, we feel like tendering 
to the majority of the United States supreme 
court our sincere thanks for their last kindly 
act in connection with the so-called income 
tax law. 


THE LABEL’S LEGALITY. 

The supreme court of Missouri has decided, 
in the case of the State vs. Bishop, from St. 
Louis, that the trade-mark of the Cigarmakers 
International Union is subject to protection by 
law, and that an act of the legislature impos- 
ing a fine of $100 for imitating a trade-mark, 
is valid. ‘This is a great victory for the Cigar 
makers Union, but the benefits of the decision 
are not confined to the cigarmakers alone, 
because every union label, on the strength of 
this decision will be given greater protection 
against counterfeiters. 

When protection by law, for union labels, 
has become the rule instead of the exception, 
as it now is, they will then not only be an 
absolute guarantee of clean and skillful work- 
manship, but will insure the users of them of 
a greater and more profitable trade. 

The labor world is under obligations to the 
Cigarmakers International Union for establish- 
ing the legal status of the union trade-mark. 











THE trade-union movement demands justice, 
not charity, for its members, and for all wage 
workers. 

AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend, 
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‘To speak of a union as “the union,’’ meaning something 
apart from ourselves is a misnomer. ‘‘ Our union” is more to 
the point. It is as we make it and it cannot rise higher than 
its units. But yet we have fashioned it fairly well. Our union, 
like any other human agency, occasionally makes mistakes, 
but in comparison it will show advantageously with any insti 
tution of the kind, cither benevolent, religious or social. Its 
road has been a rocky one, but it has grown all the stronger 
and healthier for the knocks it has received. In its early days, 
derided by press and pulpit, persecuted by monopoly, laughed 
at by politicians and buffeted now by panicky gales or bay 
oneted again by militia, our union has marched serenely 
on, bringing down its tormentors, making supplicants of its 
enemies, In the past decade, thanks to the veterans who 
have gone on before, unwritten and unsung, our union has 
seen a mighty change. The columns of the press thrown open 
searching, competing for its doings; academicians, science, 
art, espousing its cause, the church rapping at the door for 
admission ; popular magazines, dramatists, novelists adopting 
its role, courting its favor, Our union to-day is a determining 
factor in all social functions, a main artery of the pulse of trade, 
of commerce, of society. It raises wages, prevents reductions 
and checks strikes and lockouts from the mere fact that it is 
It promotes fraternity, sociability, it fosters temperance and 
liberality. Above all, it isan educational force. Our union is 
out on sectionalism ; it is the embodiment of democracy ; it 
knows neither class nor creed; rank nor title. It scoffs at the 
cheap snobbery of wealth and rejects its charity ; for the self- 
styled “sets” and “upper tens” it has a healthy contempt, and 
upon the tinsel and brass of their striped defenders it bestows 
its scorn, Our union is of the people. We glory in its achieve 
ments, we love its principles, and we defy its traducers, 


* ’ 


In the mental wobble of our later-day statesmen, wading 
through the economic wilderness, searching for props to their 
halting position, sometimes a truth is uttered unthinkingly, 
only to be again lost in the mire of confusion. At the recent 
banquet of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce no less a person 
than the comptroller of the currency, Mr. Kckels, endorsed the 
principle proclaimed by the mutualists these many years. The 
followers of Greene, Westrup and Tucker, must have been sur 
prised when they read the following: ‘ Mediums of exchange 
and standards of value did not find their origin in law, but 
were born of the needs of trade andcommerce, They came into 
use through no legislative action save that which was wrought 
in the great parliament of commerce, and from then until now 
the enacted laws of councils and of congresses in violation of 
the principles underlying them have failed to control and 
regulate them.”’ He alludes to commerce as “the great arbiter 
of every monetary system since the dawn of civilization.”” The 
principle herein stated by the comptroller, that the medium of 
exchange is born of the needs of commerce and should be 
allowed to operate without inteeference, is correct in theory 
and principle, but that congress has failed to so interfere in 
the past without avail—‘‘to control and regulate ''—is a state 
ment the inaccuracy of which is written in history, and, 
unfortunately for some, the “regulation” has been decidedly 
irregular, We very much fear that this doctrine of non-inter 
ference is now preached by Mr. Kckels and others like him, 
because matters financial are regulated to their own liking. If 
commerce is the “ great arbiter,"’ why not give it play? Mutual 
money is that which is based on actual wealth—the result of 
free exchange—and is the only medium that can “come into 
use through no legislative action save that which is wrought in 
the great parliament of commerce."’ We wonder if Mr. Eckels 
means it? 


There can be no arbitrary rule for discerning the volume of 
necessary currency. What that requirement is, no legislative 
body can tell. It bears no fixed relation to any known or as 
certainable quantity. An agricultural country wants more for 
the same population and wealth than a manufacturing coun 
try. A sparsely populated country wants more, other things 
being equal, than a densely populated one. A country in 
which the means of communication are poor wants more, other 
things being equal, than a country with good means of com 
munication. It is idle to attempt to compute it at so much pet 
head, or so much per thousand of wealth. Currency is econ 
omized also by banking arrangements and clearing house pro 
cesses. The requirement is reduced by railroad extension and 
all facilities of communication. It is properly an empirical 
question. Wecan only try. If we had a currency unlimited in 
volume, but based on actual wealth, we would get just as much 
as we need, and then we would know how much that was, but 
then, too, we would no longer care. Statisticians would be in 
terested in it, but the finance and business of the country would 
not hang upon it. To show the futility of “ regulating,” one 
instance will suffice: The need of money to exchange in 
creases with the growth of wealth and population, and it de 
creases from improved communication and banking facilities 
Now, figure out the happy medium. 


* * * 


Karly in the eighteenth century Virginia adopted tobacco as 
a basis of currency. It was deposited in warehouses, and the 
receipts for it passed as money. ‘The mistake was made of issu 
ing receipts to the full market value of the tobacco, and not 
allowing even sufficient margin for ordinary fluctuations. It at 
first passed current, but later was subjected to discount propor 
tionately to the fall in tobacco value. It was a true money, but 
not a good one. But here was the germ of free money. Just 
the same as at present, one mortgages his property to a bank 
for one-third of its value and always at heavy interest. Yet the 
bank parts with no wealth; it holdsthe mortgage; it assumes no 
risk ; and it uses the borrower's good credit to lend him money 
Very bad! e_ * 

When a ray of light breaks in on the editorial fog of the daily 
rattler we get it in beautiful contrast. Latterly one hardly 
knows where the lightning is going to strike, or what fantastic 
shapes it mayassume, The latest gem comes from /iadstrcet’s 
the organ of Wall street, and is as follows: “All the legisla 
tion of all the law-making bodies on the face of the globe can 
neither mitigate nor annul the operation of the inexorable law 
that the relation of supply to demand is the sole regulator of 
value.” Which impels us to remark Supposing the state 
should decree that the number of copies of Bradsticeel’s should 
be decreased one-half. Would not the demand for the printed 
half be greater and its value increased? If the same powet 
should say we must all use quill pens, the value of geese would 
rise, along with some editors, The state cannot monkey val 


ues! Nonsense. *, * 


A monster labor demonstration will be held in Chicago on 
July 4. Prominent speakers from all parts of the West are to 
be invited. Thisisa timely movement, and will be an incen- 
tive and encouragement to the revival that seems imminent in 
the general field of labor. It will also prove a fitting rival to 
the usual hypnotism of the flag and eagle orators who hold 
forth on that great day. Other cities might profitably follow 


the example. *, * 


The settlement of the difficulty between the Metal Polishers 
National Union and the Western Wheel Bicycle Co. removes 
one more name from the unfair list, and once more demon 
strates the influence of organized labor. The battle royal has 
been waged for upwards of two years, and the outcome will be 
received with much satisfaction by the friends of both parties, 
and especially by the riders of “ Blackhawk,” ‘Crescent 
*Escort,” “ Juno’ and “Rob Roy," whose sterling qualities 
are now supplemented by that of union labor. 


* , * 


In a newspaper article Edward Atkinson is quoted as say 
ing: ‘Since 1873 there has been almost constant employment 
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for all who were willing to work, with rapidly rising wages, 
down to the panic of 1893." Something evidently is standing 


in Edward's sunlight. '. 2 


President Cleveland, we are told, is writing a book on econ- 
omics. Query: Are the theories of Proudhon, Ricardo and Mill 
in jeopardy? Do we want less writing and more thinking? 
Will it tell us how to grow fat on bond issues? How to quell 
strikes and levy injunctions? Will it roar in tones of thunder 
on silver and remain eloquently silent on Hawaii? Will it dis- 
cuss the Pingree potato? Will it give us the latest tips on 
fishing? Will it split hairs or fence rails? Will it bear the 
union label? The people await an answer. The people, “great, 


glorious and ——.’ * , * 


A convention of all the branches of the brass industry and 
metal polishers will be held in Detroit, July 4. Delegates from 
what was formerly District Assembly 252, K. of L., composed 
of men of the same calling, and who are desirous of joining 
their brothers in the A. F. of L., will also be present. This 
conference was arranged by the executive council of the A. F. 
of L. in St. Louis one year ago. It is to be hoped that the de 
sired end will be accomplished, that no technical differences 
will be permitted to prevail, for their is nothing more disheart 
ening to the workers generally, and more pleasing to their 
foes, than to see dissension in the house of labor. 


* * * 


It is safe to say that the average local labor official is the best 
abused man on earth. For the newspaper paragrapher and the 
general loafer with more money than brains, he is a clean 
pick-up. He is as slippery as Aramis, as frank as Pecksnifl 
If anything goes wrong, from an overturned cuspidor to a 
strike, he is the marker, and if a boycott is on or an injunction 
levied, he is right in it. It flows into the right of him, to the 
left of him, and from below, and not infrequently it comes by 
mail. He gets more advice than a young mother, and more 
criticism than a weather prophet. Asa maker of enemies, the 
meat trust is not in it. He generally gets a dollar and a half 
above the scale, if permanently employed thirteen hours per 
diem. In many cases he does his work on overtime, for which 
he may get his dues remitted and a free ride at all the funerals 
which he must attend. For this he is intrusted with the care 
of hundreds of dollars, and is expected to give “ hand-outs” to 
the needy. Lastly, he if an object of envy for “the honor that 
is in it.” Once in a dog's age the steel in his vertebra snaps 
beneath the load and we see his name in scare-heads as a hot 
rible example of neglected early piety. But withal he is thor 
oughly satisfied if the members attend the meetings and 
display an active interest; and his greatest joy is to receive 
dues that are willingly paid, just asthe member who puts in a 
quarter expecting to take out a dollar before the meeting ad- 
journs gives him pain. There isa niche for him in the wall 
in the good time that is coming. 


Ss, S 


High dues seem to have no terrors for the members of the 
Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives of Philadelphia, who, 
for the past fifteen months, have been paying $1 per week, and 
this law was adopted by a unanimous vote. In addition to this, 
for six months during the past year they have paid assessments 
varying from $2.50 to $3 per week. 


* * * 


Our single tax friends have trained their guns upon us, con 
sequent upon the notes in this column on alien Jandlordism 
They ask if the native variety is any better. Of course, not 
any. It can safely be said that we all agree upon this point 
rhe question is, can we agree upon methods, looking to its 
abolition? Some of us will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the single tax, others of us want state ownership and conduct, 
and again others want a title of use-occupancy. Recognizing 
the land question as the most important of all, common sense, 
and the misery that bides with us in and out of season, ought 
to enable us to reach a common ground; but while we war 
over terms, the substance is exploited. The present is not the 
fi st time in the world’s history that attention has been called 


to the evil, yet no solution was found, and we know the result 
As a whole, we move along indifferently, however, allowing 
the virus to enter our entire social system. The question is 
Will history be repeated? M 
CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS, 

AGITATION for a labor temple has been revived 

CONSIDERABLE activity is visible in the building trades 

BOOK AGENTS and canvassers of the city are organizing 

THE strike at the Illinois Steel Company was of short dura 
tion. 

THe “ Workingmen's tnternational May Day" parade was 
headed by a scab band, 

THE mattress makers have won their strike and are all 
back in their old places. 

THE opening of the Rothschild’s department store gives 
employment to about 1,800 persons, 

THE Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly will celebrate July 4 
with a picnic at Sharpshooters’ Park, 

Tue Jilinots Trades-Unionist recently changed hands and is 
now being conducted by a union man, 

THE arbitration bill in the state legislature was ‘killed’ 
through the efforts of large corporations, 

FRANKLIN Press Feeders Union will have an excursion and 
picnic to Trout Park, at Elgin, DL, Sunday, June 9, 

THE new democratic morning paper, the Chronicle, appeared 
May 27, giving employment to about fifty-five printers. 

Tue removal of the headquarters of the International Asso 
ciation of Machinists to Chicago will be welcomed by organized 
labor. 

Tue Gravel Roofers Union is having trouble with the Ford 
Roofing Company over the employment of a non-union 
foreman, 

Tue Fight-Hour Herald appeared on May toin a new dress 
We wish Bro, Carroll and his bright, newsy paper the success 
it so richly deserves 

THE meetings of the Phoenix Federal Labor Union will here 
after be open to the public. Papers on current topics will be 
read at each meeting. 

THE annual agreement between Brewers and Malsters Union 
and Chicago Brewing Association was recently made on a basis 
of $16 and $16 50 per week, 

Tue civic federation has just published in book form the 
papers read at the Congress of Conciliation and Arbitration 
held under its auspices last winter. 

SEVENTY-TWO printers, applicants for positions on the annual 
tax list work, were made happy by receiving notice from the 
Mail to commence work the 14th inst, 

BRUCE WATSON, the city architect, who is drawing the plans 
for remodeling the City Hall, says bids will be received only 
from contractors who employ union men, 

THe Plumbers and Junior Plumbers Unions have removed 
their offices to 199 Randolph street, and the Clothing Cutters 
Union has opened headquarters at 198 Madison street. 

THE Socialist wing of the labor movement has appointed a 
committee to investigate the reasons for organized labor cele 
brating July 4. Perhaps because they are American citizens, 

CONTRACTORS in the ready-made clothing industry, com 
monly known as sweat-shop owners, have formed an organ 
ization for the purpose of making an attempt to secure better 
prices for sweat-shop products, 

THROUGH the efforts of the civic federation to suppress 
gambling at the race tracks, one race track was closed and 
the Daily Racing Form suspended publication, throwing about 
fifty printers out of employment. 

EGG Inspectors Union No, 6524 was organized recently and 
the following officers elected: E. W. Jones, president; F. E 
Tyler, vice-president; A. D. English, recording secretary ; 
John Green, financial secretary; Jalmer Sterner, treasurer ; 
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J. T. Rockaubaugh, Charles F, Beuhler and James McClearn 
trustees. Two days after being organized members of this 
union distinguished themselves by rescuing three young ladies 


from a burning building 


AN independent bakers’ organization was formed several 
weeks ago, and it has adopted a label to be placed upon bread 
made by its members. Resolutions were adopted by the Trade 
and Labor Assembly repudiating the new label and sustaining 


that of the Bakers International Union, 


Tue Canvassers Protective Association was recently organ 
ized with the following officers: P. H. Smith, president; M. J. 
Ryan, treasurer; I. J 
recording and corresponding secretary; K. T. Black, financial 
secretary; M. W. Root andC. R. Allnuth, outer and inner guards. 


Sauers, vice-president; J. E. Friedman 


RETAIL Clerks Union No, 72 is arranging to renew the agita 


tion for Sunday and early closing. A mass meeting will be 
held Sunday afternoon, June 16, at Central Music Hall. The 
following Sunday, June 23, the union will give an excursion 
to Milwaukee and whaleback Christophet 


Columbus. 


return on the 


Tne trustees of the sanitary district have put an end to the 
trouble between drainage canal contractors and employes by 
passing an order providing for the payment of wages twice a 
month, and where this order is not carried out the clerk of the 
board is to withhold the vouchers of the contractors until the 
terms have been complied with 


Surscrine for the EeEpeRATIONIST and get your friends to do 
likewise, for 
The man who reads the paper, 
And sponges as he goes, 
Will never reach that happy land 
Where milk and honey flows 


Ar the present writing all the brickyards in the Chicago 
district are tied up as the result of a strike on the part of the 
brickmakers, caused by a few yard owners who steadfastly 
refuse to pay the prevailing rate of wages. Should this strike 
result in paralyzing the building industry for the balance of 
the present season, the responsibility will lie largely with the 
members of the Illinois senate, who stolidly refuse to take up 
the arbitration bill, a measure designed to meet just such cases 
as the one under discussion, 


THe Theatrical Stage Employes Union will give a benefit 
picnic to Lee M. Hart, president, and George W. Glenny 
secretary, at Sharpshooters’ Park, Sunday, June 16; Journey 
men Tailors Union No, 5 will hold its annual picnic at Kuhn's 
Park, Sunday, June 23; American Boot and Shoe Makers 
Union at Columbia Park, Sunday, June 9; the Carriage and 
Wagon Makers Union at Central Grove, Ill, Sunday, June 30 
Painters and Decorators Union No, 265, of Pullman, at Gard 
ner’s Park, Sunday, June 9 


May 18, the Board of Commissioners of Cook county passed a 
resolution requiring that all work for the county should be 
performed by labor organizations when and where the trade or 
industry is represented by an organization, The further pro- 
vision is contained in the resolution, that all contracts for the 
performance of work in and for Cook county should be let to 
such contractors as shall agree to engage or hire, for the per 
formance or execution of the same, members of labor unions, 
when and where such trades and industries necessary for the 
proper performance and completion of the work required are 
represented by societies. 


PROFESSOR W. L,. TOMLINS has fora long time been endeavor 
ing to cultivate a desire for music among the working classes, 
and especially has he been active among the members of trade 
unions, He started this line of work by appearing before the 
Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly and making a proposition 
to organize a class of pupils from the delegates to that body. 
The Hull House was selected as the place for meeting, and the 
professor has been directing working people’s choruses at that 
institution ever since. He now has a plan to further his object 
of inspiring a love for music in the masses by creating purely 


American folk songs. The prizes are well worth striving for, 


FEDERATIONIST. 


The result of this novel feature of the labor movement will no 
doubt be the creation of some delightful labor songs 

At a conference between operators and committees repre 
senting the Coal Unloaders Union and the Trade and Labor 
Assembly a compromise was made on ten cents a ton. This 
ended a bitter fight between the coal barons and workingmen 
Publi 
humble 


A NEW socialistic and co-operative organ, named 7% 
made its appearance early in the month, In my 
opinion, if the spirit of its prospectus is to be carried out 
the edition will have to be printed on asbestos in order to 
reach its intended readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
A RED cross on the wrapper indicates that your subscription 
has expired. 
Is your union credited with payment of per capita tax in 
financial statement ? 
NEXT to the payment of our monthly dues, follows that 
delinquent subscription 


THE Indianapolis central labor union has appointed a com 
mittee on the circle check system 

THE labor unions of Norfolk, Va., have formed a central body 
and will affiliate with the A. F. df I, 


EX-PRESIDENT GOMPERS is actively engaged upon the road 
in the interest of the garment workers. 
Tue unions of Lawrence, Mass., have driven the encyclo 


pedias of the Werner Printing Company out of that city 


A CO-OPERATIVE society of journeymen tailors has been 


formed in Boston. C. W. Mowbray is secretary All members 


share equally in the profits. 

PRESIDENT PENNA, of the United Mine Workers, effected a 
settlement, May 18, of the troubles in the Indiana mines, and 
the miners returned to work. 

WHEN discontent changes into resentment, and resentment 
into exasperation, one volume of a nation’s histery opens and 


another closes.—Svnator /ugalls. 


THE International Broommakers Union, P. J 
secretary, 400 Sherman street Detroit, Mich 
to any person organizing a local union 


McCormick 
. offers five dollars 


IN 1630, in New England, carpenters, sawyers, joiners and 
bricklayers were forbidden by law to take over twelve pence 
and afterwards two shillings per day. The penalty was ten 
shillings on giver and taker 

THE best evidence of the success of the cigarmakers’ label is 
that the manufacturers will follow their example The latter 
propose to attach a red, white and blue label to tenement hous 
cigars. Sounds like treason. 


AMONG the visitors at headquarters the past month were: Jos 
Valentine, general organizer of the iron molders; Wm. C. Hol 
lister, of the “ight-Hour Herald; President O'Connell, of the 
machinists, and President Penna, of the miners. 

Ir you desire to do something for the labor movement that 
will be effective, subscribe to the labor press. Take your craft 
paper as well as the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, A small con 
tribution from each would create a power that would be felt 
and appreciated 

A JOINT resolution submitting to the people a constitutional 
amendment providing a system of home-rule government for 
cities and villages through the initiatory and referendum 
system was passed in the house of representatives, Michigan 
by a decisive vote 

ORGANIZER Ep. A. FRETHY, of New Castle, Pa., writes 
“There has been a general advance in wages all along the 
line in this locality, with all industries running to their full 
capacity. The tin mill is erecting an immense building to 
The Witherow works, which have not run 
for three years, will employ three hundred men. The blast 


double its output. 


furnace men are organized under the A. F. of L., have secured 


an advance, and are getting along splendidly. The laborers 


have organized, and will send you application for charter next 


week. The teamsters have organized and established a $3.5 
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rate per day, which the public and contractors have accepted, 
and the furnace men of Sharpesville are organizing. Take it 
all in all, it looks like old times in this town.” 

THE supreme court of Missouri, May 21, decided that the 
cigarmakers label is subject to protection by law, and that an 
act of the legislature imposing a fine of $100 for imitating is 
valid. 

IN 1810 acompany was formed to bring over Scotch milkmaids 
to make butter in Buenos Ayres. When the maids saw the 
beasts they shrank from the encounter. A corps of laborers 
was required to secure the animals at milking time, and when 
the butter was churned the people preferred oil, 

Tue coremakersof Cincinnati went on strike for more wages, 
won the battle, when a weeding out process was inaugurated, 
and they are now on strike again, This is quite right. No 
union should allow its active workers to be thus selected for 
special martyrdom. Coremakers in other cities will please take 
notice. 

‘THE Concentration of Wealthand the Inheritance Charge,” 
by Eltweed Pomeroy, will appear in our next issue. It treats 
of the distribution of wealth, giving diagrams and tables. The 
statistics have been collected from three writers, Thomas G. 
Sherman, George K. Holmes and Charles B. Spahr, who, though 
employing different methods, arrive at substantially the same 
conclusions. It is a plain statement and somewhat startling. 


POLITICAL REFORM MOVEMENT. 

A call has been issued for a national conference of political 
reform advocates, to be held in the University Park, Staten 
Island, June 28 to July 4. The call states that the conference 
will be a representative one, all political reform organizations 
being invited to participate. 

Number of delegates: Local organizations to be entitled to 
one delegate to every twenty members; representative organi 
zations less than state, five delegates each; state organizations, 
ten each; national organizations; twenty each 

The resolutions or motions adopted or carried will be express- 
ive of the sentiment of the conference, but will not be binding 
upon the individual delegates or the bodies they represent. 

The object of the conference is to be an interchange of views 
on the following leading questions : 

1. No manufacture or sale of alcoholic liquor for medical or 
other use except by the state or federal government; total pro 
hibition for beverage purposes. - 

2. The details of the tariff regulated by a national bureau, 

3. No monopolies or trusts dealing in the necessities of life 
and preve nting fair competition. 

4. The ownership by the government — federal, state or 
municipal—of railroads, telephones and telegraphs. 

5. Civil service reform rigidly applied to non-political offices. 

6. Woman suffrage. 

Tax reform. 

8. Bi-metalism; monometalism ; free coinage of silver and 
gold ; the demonetization of both gold and silver. 

y. A national currency issued by the general government 
only, exchangeable in gold and silver bullion at the option of 
the government; in gold bullion at the rate of 25.8 grains 
(standard) to the dollar, and in silver bullion of an equivalent 
market value. 

10. The election, by direct vote, of United States senators 

11. ‘The system of proportional representation. 


Financial Statement. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1, 1895. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for the 
month of April. (The months are abbreviated thus: j, f, m 


a, m, etc.) 
RECEIPTS. 





ar 

Cash on hand : — $1,429 79 
File makers 5857, tax, n, d, j. goc; sup. loc I oo 
International 'ypographic: al Union, mar 62 50 
Hod carriers 5355, tax, n,d,j.f,m . . 115 
Wire drawers and die makers 6334, n, d, j, f, m, a ; wu 

Marine and stationary oagues ers 5622, tax, f, m,a 
m, eae 1 70 
Butchers prot, 6325, tax, j, f, m, 1, m,j 1 20 
Cigarmakers international, tax, “i : ay" 64 36 
Fede ral labor 6400, tax, mar., $1.20; sup. 50c 1 jo 
as, copies of debate . ‘x * 7 vo 
labor 6161, tax,a,s,o.... 2 28 
Tinners and slaters 5379, tax, a, s, 0, n,d, j, f, m,a 1 35 


Handle makers 6509, sup_ . oes ae 

Stone mounters international, tax, o, un, d, j, f, m 

Louisville central labor, tax, j, f, m 

Baltimore federation of labor, ‘sp 

F reight handlers 6498, su 

Musicians prot. 6408, tax, Pa m. 

Brotherhood of painters and decors ators, tax, n, d 

Bicycle and sewing machine assemblers 652, sup 

Coopers inte ruational, tax, m & o 

Coremakers 5672, tax, d, j, f, Me m 

Ww vm makers pont. 5940, tax, i. 

Butchers 5110, tax, n, d, j, f, m 

Musical 6462, tax, mz ar . 

‘Teamsters 6060, tax, j, f, m . 

Serew makers 6256, tax, f 

Kaw valley beef butchers 6496, tax, ‘m, ey 

Coal handlers prot. 6337, tax, 8, 0, a d, Fe nm, a 

Wire drawers prot. 5719, tax, f, 

Sewer laborers 5649, tax, m, a 

Newsboys 6492, tax, april . 

Horse nail pointers 6510, sup . 

Horse nail assorters 6511, sup . ; 

Amal. asso. of marine water tenders, oilers and 
firemen, tax, f r 

Federal labor 6512, sup 

Federal labor 6400, sup 

‘Tobacco workers 6368, tax, a, m, j 

Dairymens 6514, sup ; 

Bolt and nut makers 6515, ‘sup . 

lowa state tederation, tax, s, o, n, d, j, f 

Silver burnishers 6234, tax, m, a 

Filers prot. 6483, sup 

Axe workers 6513, sup ...... ; 

Street laborers 6164, tax, a, s, 0, a. 6 j 

Federated trades council, ‘tampa, tax, j, f, m 

‘Tobacco workers 4087, tax, 

Firemens prot. 6130, tax, o, n, d 

Globe Tobacco Co., adv 

Axe and edge tool worke rs 6507, sup 

Thread dressers 6140, tax, j, f, m . ‘ 

Laundry workers prot. pe, tax, j, f, m,a 

Federal labor 5882, tax, f, m, 25¢; sup 25¢ 

Subscriptions 

United bro, of carpe nte rsand joine rs, t ix, fm 

Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co., adv 

Lathe, drill press and milling machine hands, sup 

A. H, Adams, sup oo 

Brooklyn musical 6347, tax, f, m 

Screw makers prot. 6256, tax, mar, 81c; sup. $1.00 

Tobacco laborers prot. 6043, tax, f, m, a 

Longshoremens nat, asso., tax, j, f, m,a 

Marine and stationary firemens 5626, tax, m, a 

Coal and ore handlers 5867, tax, j, f, m 

Duluth musicians 6516, 5 ; 

‘Tobacco box mi , tax, april 

Home Brewing Co., adv ; 

W. A. Golden, sup . 

Glass stainers and lead glazie rs 6478, tax, m, a 

Stove fitters 5028, tax, may 

Kahn, Schoenbrum & Co., adv 
National a theatrical stage employes s, tax, n, 

d, j, f, m, dl . 

Federal labor 6458, tax, m, a 

United bro, of tanners and currie rs, , tax, a, m, j.j,a 
8, o, n,d 

Bicycle and se wing machine asso. 6052, sup 

Lathers union 5665, tax, mar . : 

Roll workers 6457, tax, mar 

Federal labor 6517, sup . 

Handle makers 6509, sup . . 

Theatrical stage employes 3, sup 

Chas Greenhalge, Denver, subscriptions ° 

Magic city federal labor, tax, mar, $1.00; sup. 25¢ 

Sewer laborers 5649, sup 

Musicians prot. 5819, tax, d. ji, ‘fom 

Federal labor 5915, tax , Mm, a, $1.20; sup. $1.00 

United mine worke el Py America, tax, d 

Brittania workers 580g, tax, j, f, m 

Musical prot. 5857, tax, f, m 

Toledo central labor, sup 

National seamen, tax, m, a 

Federal labor 6482, tax, j, f, m, a. 

Missoula federal labor , poy mar 

Chicago trades and labor, tax, n, d, j 

Illinois state branch, tax, n, d, j 

Hod carriers 6237, tax, j, i,m . 

Hotel and restaurant employes nat. ‘alliance, tax, 
f,m. 

Carriage and hardware workers 6419, ‘tax, mat 

Polish laborers alliance, 6463, tax, mar 

Ladies federal 5756, tax, m, ; 

United garment workers, F E DER rw s 

Livery carriage drivers 6362, tax, j, f, m, a 

Actors prot. 3, sup 

Packers and nailers prot. 6152, tax, mar 

Omaha central labor, tax, n, d, j. f, m, 

Wire drawers and die makers 6460, rood a, m, j 

Miners prot. 6395, tax, mar ; coe 

Horse nail workers 6170, j,f,m.... . 

Amal, asso. of marine water tenders, oilers and 
firemen, tax, Mar. . 

Musicians mutual prot. 5533, tax, mar 
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dusicians mutual ben, asso. 5579, tax, j, f, m 
International typographical, tax, april 

Ship caulkers prot. 5600, tax to jan | 

Iron dressers 6086, tax, d, j, f 

Horse nail workers 6170, sup 

Laboringmens prot 5257, sup : 
‘Tobacco stem mers 6083, tax, april 

‘Teamsters 6515, sup 

Federal labor 6519, sup 

‘Textile 6520, sup 

Axe and edge tool workers 6507, sup 

Woolen operatives 5614, tax, a, s, 0, un, d, j, fm 
Brickmakers 561y, tax, m, a 

Federated trades council, Fargo, sup 
Copies of proceedings 

Copies of debate 

badges 

Copies of FEDERATIONIS1 

Pamphlets 

Subscriptions 


Total 
EKXPENSES, 

One month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman 

Indianapolis ; 
Electric Light and Power Co., Indianapolis 
Telegrams, Postal Tel. Co., Indianapolis 
Expressage, U.S. Exp. Co., Indianapolis _ 

™ Adams Exp. Co., Indianapolis 

100 record books, Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis 
Telegram, Western Union, Indianapolis 
Organizing, Jos. Brickell, Pawtucket, R I 
Printing FEDERATIONIST, April, Ind. Ptg. Co 
10,0000 Wrappers and printing 
10,000 unfair slips, 
joo advertising slips . ‘ 
Addressing wrappers, N Spalding Indianapolis 


1,009 folders, Labor press, 1,000 manuals, M. K. Pad 
dock Ptg. Co., Indianapolis . . , 
Seals, Geo, Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 
Office supplies 
Clean Towel Supply Co 
Attending meeting of executive council 
John B. Lennon, New Yor 
James Duncan, Baltimore 
P. J. McGuire, Philadelphia 
T. J. Elderkin, Chicago . 
Three weeks’ salary, James Duncan, acting pres 
Four weeks’ salary, L.. M. Spalding, stenog., Indi 
anapolis ‘ 
Addressing wrappers, N. Spalding, Indianapolis 
lypewriter supplies, Smith Premier Typewriter 
Co., Indianapolis 
One month's salary, Aug. McCraith 
One week's salary, John McBride 
Janitor's salary, John Goodie 
Expenses for February, John McBride 
Stamps rec'd and used 


Total 
RECAPITULATION 
Cash on hand April 1 
Receipts for April 
Expenses. 


jalance 


Debs Fund. 


Previously acknowledged, 619.31 May gy, Carriage and 
wagon workers union No. 3%, St. Louis, $1o Total, $629.31 





UNITED STATES 


Brewing . Company 


oF CHICAGOS. 


Office, Cor. Eiston Ave. and Snow St, 


CHICAGO, /LL. 


Breweries — 


MICHAEL BRAND, 


Cor. Elston Ave. and Snow St 


BARTHOLOMAE & LEIGHT, 


684 to 705 Sadguiiek St. 


ERNST BROTHERS, 


47 to 67 Larrabee St 





Wacker & Birk 


BREWING COMPANY, 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


PERFECIO 


A Special Brew for Family Use. 


MADE OF PURE MALT 
AND HOPS ONLY eum. 


171 North Desplaines Street, 


CHICAGO, /LL. 


TEUBPHONE MAIN 423). 
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